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NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 
Clarke’s Reed-Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth, $3.00; Bds. $2.60. 
Mar. Clarke’s celebrated “‘ New Method for Reed Or- 
s” is universally ized as a standard book for 
Pitruction. A book by the same skillful hand, and in 
which the same fine taste is displayed, will be univer- 
salty welcomed, It has 200 large pages, Sheet Music 
size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing, at Home and Abroad. — 


By H.CLEVELAND, JR. Cl. $1.; Bds. 80¢.; Pap. 

his is a good manual for dancing, and also a sort of 
« Chesterfield” treatise on etiqu and good manners, 
and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull’s Temperance Glee Book. | 


(40 cts.) Provides amply for all the wants of Clubs 
and Lodges. ust the for GOSPEL TEMPER- 
ANCE INGS. 


Ditson & Co.’s Musical Monthly. 


Nos. 11 and 12 (each No. 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), con- 
tinues the good work of supplying the best music at the 
lowest price. 20 pages of choice music in each number, 
selected from Ditson & Co.’s valuable coprights. 

Any book mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co,., 


166 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. 8. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Summer Instruction in Science for 1878, 
For Teachers and other Adults. 


I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by 
Mr. C. F. MABERY. Fee 
Il. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Technology, by 
Mr. H. B. Hopes. Fee, 
III. Determinative Mineralogy, {by Mr. W. H. MEL- 
VILLE. , $25. 
IV. ven mic Botany, by Prof. Gko. 8. GOODALE. 


ee, $25. 
V. Geology, by Prof. N.S. SHALER. Fee $50. 

Each course will lastsix weeks. The first four courses 
will be given at Cambridge, and the fifth at a camp near 
Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. The fees are payable in 
advance, by mail or in person, to ALLEN DANFORTH, 
Bursar, Cambridge, Mase. 

Acireular which gives full information about these 
courses may be obtained applying to JAMEs. W. 
HaRkIs, Secretary, Cam enclosing a 
stamped envelope. 167 deow 


EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 


During the Summer of ’78, 
(Another Steamer for Late Applicants,) 


Visi Ireland, Scotland Belgium, Prussia 
the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, rance an the Paris Ex- 
position. All objectionable features incident to Euro- 


pean travel entirely removed. All travel and hotel ac- 
commodations first-class. Rates extremely low. Return- 
tickets good for one year. Unusual advantages for 
Teachers and Students. For circulars address 
E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 
LECTURE COMMITTEES. 
OSES T. BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts 
has arranged for Lecture 
Charles Dickens Readings : Four eerie 
Stories of the great Novelist, personations 
character-sketchea, 
I. THE STORY OF LITTLE EM’LY. (From David 
i CHRISTMAS CAROL (in Four STAVES). 
I, OF L DOMBEY. (From 
IV. (1) DR. MARIGOLD: A Srory or 4 Cuear 
JACK. (2) MR. Bop SAWYER’S Party. 
For terms address at 
161 tf ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 
Beebe’s Table Cards 
For ADDITION 
SUBTRACTION, - 
MULTIPLICATION 
and DIVISION. 
P, for a sample Card, or 8 cents for 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. 


Send a 2-cent stam 
* complete set of six 
167f 


NEW-ENGLAN 
Journal 


T. COTESWORTH PIN 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


ican and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop 
TEACHERS for any de ent, with tions. Send 
stamp for cpeltesMen: orm. SUPPLIES Schools and 
F ies with competent Instructors witheut charge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 
bean iy journals published, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 

Dt 


he School and College © 
for those having children to educate,—gives i 
of best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt 
of three 3c. stamps. To all others ob cts. 
Kindergarten Material, 
115 zz 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. W. 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while contin to read with Ey 
vate pupils, ladies and tlemen, offer a 
tion of a small class personal tuition during the 


ens year 
kness and suc- 


The t oreughness and comparative quic 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 


by the gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and b 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at ‘ord an 
Cambridge. 


REFERENOES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 


a3 Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 
win ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor e ; (Hur- 

vard 
u to receive 


Dr. and Mrs. mameeys could arran 
» as resident , at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct a and Latin Com- 
position, Phi and criticism by correspondence. 

“As a Greek ‘a Latin Scholar, and an 
accurate and fluent writer of those es, cer 
tainly has no superior in this country. . Good- 
win’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,187T7. 116 az 


SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY. 


MR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, Instructor 
in Brewn University, will in conduct a Summer 
Class at LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North Scituate, R. 1., 
assisted by Mrs. R. A. ESTEN, of Doyle Ave. School, 
Providence, who will have a special oversight of begin- 
ners. This course is designed for Teachers and others 
who have only their vacations for such work. Tuition 
fee will be $10 for the course. 

It will ey on Monday, July 22, and continue 
till Friday, August 23. 

For Circulars address Prof. W. W. BAILEY, at Prov- 
idence, or PRINCIPAL OF LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North 
Scituate, R. I. 166 d—174d 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
P Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks. 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of “ THE SCIENCE OF gg 


Professor of Elocution and English Literature, Illinois 
College. The school is designed especially for those 
who wish to fit themselves for 
Professional Teachers ef Elecution and 
Dramatic Readers. 
Special Classes for Cle en and others. 
Send for Circulars sho what can be done. 160tf 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OP 


Elocution and Oratory, 

For Cle en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced tudents. Two departments. The Course 
im Elecution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, Reading, Dramatic itation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, ic, Com- 
position, Criticism, Oratory. May be pursu 


or separately. Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas. Spring 


Term opens April 8, Send for e. 
ZZ J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 
Instruction in French 
By Monsieur DE SENANCOUR (de Paris), 
18 Boylston St. (Y. M. C. U. Building), Room 10, Boston. 

Classes de Conversation on Taesdays and Fri- 
days, at 3 P. M., The subject for the next lesson is 
“Getting to Paris,”—Suite de “‘ La traversée & bord du 

Terms for that class, $15.00 for a “series” 
of twenty lessons. 

Prospectuses at Shoenhoff & 
40 Winter St., and at Walker’s, 2 Hamilton an 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s, or on application to M. DE SE- 
NANCOUR, 18 Boylston St., Boston. j 

An Elementary Class,—just ond 
Saturday, 4-5 o’clk. Terms, $10 for 20 lessons. tf 


ELOCUTION. REMOVAL. 

C. 8. COLBY will receive pupils at 149 A Tremont St. 
after April 8. Elocution taught. Defective Speech. 
Stammering cured. 

References : James E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. Office hours 2 to 6. 


“ LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering eured. 
W. 1404 Tromcut St, Boston: 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1878. 


SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer-| Fren, 


prospectus address with stam 
PHRE 


Teachers, |SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Will meet July 9. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
ch, German, Italian, and Spanish, will be taught by 
twelve teachers, according to the Natural Method, un- 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of “Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” “Causeries avec 
mes Eléves,” “‘ La Fontaine,” etc. The director of the 
school will personally conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, and deliver a course of twelve Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme of the School is ready, also “The 
First Lesson of French,”’ “ The First Lesson of Latin,” 
andthe pamphlet “Introduction to the Teaching of Latin 
and Greek.” The two lessons can be obtained, free, by 

@ pamphlet, pu enry Holt & Co, 25 
Bond street, New York, to be had at bookstores, 50 cts. 
Previous to June 1, Teachers may obtain it of the au- 
thor, ye 5 25 cents. The volume “Talks with 
Cesar. Bello ico,” will be ready for the Normal 
School meeting. 


The followin 
and Dr. Peabody, express their judgment on the pam- 


phlet : “ AMHERST COLLEGE, March 28, 1878. 
“My DEAR Dr. SAUVEUR: I return by to-day’s mail 
the proofs which you sent me, and which I have read 
through with constantly-increasing interest. The fact is, 
no one can stand out against year enthusiasm, to say 
nothing of your genius for teaching weeuee I begin 
askeptic; I continue a rebel for a time; but, before I 

know it, I surrender at discretion. 

“* Yours very truly, W. 8. TYLER.” 

* HARVARD UNIVERSITY, April 1, 1878. 
“ My DEAR Stir: I have the most hopeful interest in 


letters, just received from Prof. Tyler 


our application of the ‘ Natural Method’ to the ancient 
. Inlearning Latin it would save at least half 
the pupil’s time, and would occupy the other half to 


much better purpose than by the old method, as it would 
exercise not his memo one, but his reason and his 

tion. I shall endeavor to interest the teachers of 
Latin in our public High School in your treatise, as illus- 
trated by the ‘ Talks,’ and shall be gratified to find them 


able an willing with new classes to enter upon the new 
method, Iam, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
167 a “A. PEABODY.” 


Ee SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS, 


am BY 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


In compliance with several applications recently made 
to him by Teachers in various parts of the States, the 
subscriber begs to state that he has resolved to receive 
during the Summer vacation some small classes of 
Teachers and others desirous of acquiring or pn ye 
a knowledge of LATIN and GREEK. He will have 
the sasistance of able teachers of Modern Languages 
and Science. 

Each class will be so small as to admit of each mem- 
ber’s receiving fair personal attention. 

The “NATURAL MetHuop” of teaching Greek and 
Latin has been successfully practiced for more than 
twenty years by Dr. H., with commencing pupils so as to 
secure facility of reading in each language, before en- 
tering on the study of Grammar, 

One of the classes will be for beginners in GREEK. 

Some hours daily will be reserved for strictly private 


E. R. HUM 
164 West Chester Park, Boston, 1878. 


TIRED TEACHERS. 


Our HoME ON THE HILLSIDE, Dansville, Livingston 
County, New York, is the best place on the American 
continent for you to rest and recuperate. It is a great 
Rest Cure. There are two very great advantages to 
teachers, and to all other tired-out, wearied, or sick 
persons, in this Institution. These are, excellent op- 
portunities to gather up strength, and thorough instruc- 
tion as to the best way to do it. Many persons in all 
the professions and pursuits in life common with us, 
get sick and stay sick, because they do not know how to 
keep well, or get well. This knowledge in both respects 
they can get at OUR HomE. We could refer to a great 
many teachers, were it necessary, in proof of this state- 
ment; but to you who read this journal, to refer to its 
Editor will be sufficient. 

When your summer vacation comes, do you, Presi- 


dents of Colleges, Principals of Academies, Teachers in 
High-schools and in mary Schools, come to OUR 
HOME and rest and be refreshed, and learn how to work 
and keep in vigorous health notwithstanding. Mean- 
while write to me and ask for information about the 
institution, and at the cost of a three-cent postage stamp, 
to pre-pay answer, it will be given to you in full and 


es gy health and strength to all thinkers and 

am, for hea an 
will and to = 

ru 

JAMES C. JACKSON. 


workers, to 

164 tf 

A SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA, carefally pre- 
from the best Genesee Wheat, and under . 

ACKSON’S personal ins on, are specialties at “‘ OUR 
Home,” and have given the highest satisfaction to 
visitors. These es. may be obtained of 

SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 
State Street, , 
Sole Agents for New-England. 


YS, LL.D. 
166 k 


163 m 
TEACHERS for Globes. HB. Nims & Troy, 


Schermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency, and 


AMERICAN ScHooL EnstiTuTE, Este. 1955, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of geod 
Schools. C endorsements,for stamp. 


From Rev. ©. V. Spear, A.M, Maplewood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.—“ 1 have always regarded Mr. Scher 
merhorn as THE Schoel Agent in this country; 
and THE  pasetn to bring together reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. No rival ee- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advantages.’ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully prepared to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Prefessers of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
gua 28, Mathematics Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
tants for every department of instruction. For in- 
Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stoc one on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geologie Maps an 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry andinalcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ . Send for Circular to 

57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
I. The usual Academic course, 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
m ages are substituted Greek 
. The Engineering course of three years, leading 

the degree of "Gvil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 


ed needy students helarshi d ities. 
151 zz College Hill, Mass. 
English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 


No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
pecpeeice for Harvard University and for the Scien- 

fic Schools. Copies of recent examination e 
will be sent on application. [102tf) W.N.EA . 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Botanical Glasses, Microsco Tel 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological hed 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on ee 
ye JAMES W. QUEEN & 9 
ZZ 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For anp Common ScHoo.s. 

Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of lectric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. rn sets, consistin 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00, 
Fyedelts Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
a on. 

y various School A » illus’ natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 


CURT W. MEYE 
edical, 


formation, apply to 


R 
Manufacturer of Philosophice” “tectro- 
tical, and other Instruments - 


14 Bible House, Astor P 
JOSEPH ZENTY 
MANUFACTI” 
Microscopes and”. Apparat 
147 sou” STREET, 
P. “ALPHIA. 
Microsc. ©* FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalvgues on application. 
LAPILINUM™ 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 

Daily private lessons for $25,in July. WALTER 
25 K. Fosks, author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 149A 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 165 m 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 ince. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 
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$20 SET. 


Evaporating Dishes, 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE LIQUID BLACK 


DIAMOND 
Wall Slating. . 


A Suitable Brush, 75 cents. 


AN 
wo? 


Easily applied by any painter, and warranted to pro- 
duce the vst Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, 
or 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE €0., Sole Proprietors, 
191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


Tortoise Shell 


and 
JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 


Manufacturers, Northboro, Maas. 
Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
5238 Arch S&t., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


Best Known. Estab LISHED, 1824 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 


Send for Circular to 
522 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N. Y. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE JOURNAL.” 
Price, $1.50 
SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
ion Address THE JOURNAL 


US 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Wedgewood Mortar, 


OVER FIFTY 


Retorts, Plain, Receivers, Chemical Flasks, 
Retorts, Tubulated, Funnels, Test Tubes, 
Retort Stand, Spirit Lamp, Beakers, 
Crucibles, Graduates, Pipette, 
Evolution Flask, jitted wp, Rubber Tubing, Glass Tubing, 
Deflagrating Spoon, Test-Tube Rack, Blow-Pipe, 


Specie Jars, &c. 


TOGETHER WITH 


P IN BOTTLES WITH LABELS GIVING BOTH THE OLD AND NEW NOMENCLATURE, 
ace AND IN QUANTITIES RANGING FROM 10 GRAMMES (Potassium) 
TO 2 KILOGRAMMES (Sulphuric Acid). 


The above Set is meant to illustrate any of the Elemeatary Works on Chemistry, as 
Steele’s “Fourteen Weeks in Foster’s, Porter's, &c., and is 
specially designed for Schools whic 


iar Will be sent to any address on receipt of price, $30. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 
924 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Platinum Wire, 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESs is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


Lead Dish, &c. 
CHEMICALS 


h have no Laboratories. 


finish, and for rare and pure C CALS 
Large cloth bound Catalogue, $1.50 each. 


10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 
NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
FOIL, WIRE, éc., &c. 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS; IMPROVED HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES. 
Received the First Prize at the Philadelphia Exhibition for “APPARATUS of excellent design and 


N. B.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


ENJAMIN, 


161 zz 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 19! Greenwich St, ¥. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Scientific Supplies of all kinds. 


Send 6 cents for large Illustrated 
and Priced Catalogue. 


Improved HOLTZ Electric 
Machines,—give 6-inch Spark, well 
made, for Twenty Dellars. 

te Descriptive Circulars of same 
sent free. 


H. D. HALL, 
J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


FALCON PEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
TRADE GILLOTT'S,) 2 descriptive 
MARK, WARRANTED. ignating No, 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 JonN STREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Send for Catalogue. 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Y & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


RITCHI 


E & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
And all Apparatus for the practical illustration of the 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Also import for Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing, at manufacturs’ prices, free of duty. 

AGENTS for J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig 
and J. Duboseq, Paris. 

Bitchie’s Catalogue of Apparatus will be 
sent gratis,on 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Physical Appara- 
tus, fully illustrated, sent on application. Price 20 cts. 

[When writing, please mention this journal.} 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
blished in 1837. 

ls of Co; and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, tor Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Iiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vayouzen & Tirr, 102 2d St., Cincinnatl. 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 
The Only Genuine. 


A SELF-CURE ay Vital Force; a nee 


yepe aralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
lepsy, Weak Lun Nervous De- 
bility, Weakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
potency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. | They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic I nfluence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. ; 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; be 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 


ment on receipt of particulars, . 
_ Address ‘and, give the name of 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent W ood Desk. 


2 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 
The Best in the Market. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


McCLEEs & WARREN, Managers. 166 tf 


A. G, WHITCOMB, 


3s 
= 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schoots, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every 

Pen is stamped Perry & Co. 

A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, 

sent by mail on ——- of 25 cents. 
PERRY & CO. 

Branch House: 112 and 114 Williams 


A. H, ANDREWS & 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


‘ Dustless”’ Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. Dustless” 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 

0 Send for Price Lists of 


M TABLET SLATES, 


or Slate-Pencil Use. 
No. 1, x inches, two marking-surfaces, cents. 
“ 


Lendon. 
» New York. 


“ 2, BY, x Bt “ six “ 

“ 3,6 x two “ 20 
“ “ six “ “ 30 
“ 5, 6, x “ two “ “ 25 “ 


“ 6, 6I,x9 “ six “ 
These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 

Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 

J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


Apparatus for Projection. 


New Vertical and Horizontal Lantern, 
WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL SLIDES a Specialty. 


Send for Catalogues, 
N. H. EDGERTON, 


120 (4M) PHILADELPHIA. 


16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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this Paper). 
H. M. MALOY, 
147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW von. 
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A PICTURE. 
BY W. P, BLACKMORE. 


One picture fair within my heart I carry, 
Unshadowed by the weary weight of years; 
And often, as amid strange scenes I tarry, 
A vision of my early youth appears. 


The houses clustered on the water’s border, 
Clear imaged in the softly-flowing stream ; 

The trees beyond it, set in gracious order, ~ 
The bridge, the road, — delicious is the dream! 


Each nook recalls fond thoughts, and memories soften 
My heart to those that still by them abide; 

I think of those who wandered with me often,— 
Of those who nowin earth lie side by side. 


Long years have rolled, and other children gladly 
Rove in the woods and by the waterside; 

And some who walked with me may eye them sadly, 
And think of other days, whose light has died. 


And yet it lives, and sheds a wondrous sweetness 
Around the ways, else darkly shaded all; 

Making the heart, preparéd in all meetness, 
Like “‘ darkened chamber,’’ * when the bright rays fall; 


A home of beauty, where the past is cherished, 
Each common thing made radiant in the light; 

No gleam of love or beauty that has perished, 
But here, relimned, is clear to inward sight. 


—Good Words. 


*« The heart is the true camera obscura, in the lowliest, making pictures 
that can never be painted.””—Schmidt, 


“PUBLIC OPINION. 


VisITING THE ScHOOLS.—Let parents feel that there 
is no necessity for formality about visiting schools, no 
need of any change of dress, if they can visit them only 
in connection with their daily labors. The teamster 
should feel free repeatedly to step into the school, where 
he may observe the surroundings and work of his child 
under the direction of the teacher, during the few 
moments his weary horses are resting in the street; 
men of all classes should feel at liberty to take leisure 
moments that may be snatched from business for visit- 
ing schools, without any feeling that they are intruding; 
and ladies may properly visit them in connection with 
their shopping excursions. Frequent short visits will 


give any one a better idea of the real character of a 
school, than one or two long ones.— W. HE. Buck, Supt. 
Schools, Manchester, N. H. 


Mutua Examinations.—It is the custom of the 
people to elect men and women whose duty it is to ex- 
amine teachers. Would it not be well to require teach- 
ers to examine the people? _ We are certain the duty 
would be thoroughly done. Give them the chance to 
bring every prominent man and woman before them for 
a careful and searching examination, with legal power 
to grant permits to practice their callings, and we are 
certain there would be less failures in business and the 
professions than now. One good turn deserves another. 
If the people, by law, appoint a lawyer to examine a 
teacher, why should not the same law authorize the 
teacher to examine the lawyer? They would be mutuai 
checks on each other, and thereby the public good would 
be subserved. Teachers usually know more about good 
law than lawyers know about good teaching, We admit 
there are two classes of teachers in the school-room, — 
those who understand their business and those who do 
not,—but the professional teacher should be just as safe 
from the interference of the lawyer as the lawyer is 
from directions by the teacher. The people are grad- 
ually learning this fact. The work of teaching requires 
special preparation so unlike that needed in the other 
professions, that neither a medical, legal, or ecclesias- 
tical training is sufficient to qualify one to follow it. 
We shall never raise the rank of professional teaching 
to an equality with the other learned professions, until 


we are willing to grant thoroughly qualified teachers 
the privilege of managing their own business. In this 
way we shall promote permanency in the teaching pro- 
fession. Good teachers respect each other, and none 
more thoroughly dislike poor work in the school-room 
than they.—Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 

InpustRIAL public educa- 
tion has been too much in the interest of a class. The 
influence of the old scholasticism has been powerful 
enough to overbear the force of modern industrial and 
scientific demands. The resultant has leaned too much 
pin one direction, and undue prominence has been given 
to professional and classical education over industrial 


and scientific training. A thorough system of indus- 
trial training must embrace the children, the working- 
men, and the people.—Gov. Hartranft, of Penn. 


Wuat THE Purpit sHoutp Reap.—In all the excel- 
lent work now done by our teachers, they can accom- 
plish nothing of more momentous significance than the 
guidance of pupils in their choice of reading-matter. 
The floods of trash, and worse than trash, periodically 
served up for boys and girls, with pictures to excite 
their attention and their passions, warn all those having 
any oversight of youth to persude them toa right choice. 
It would seem that a proper course of school training, 
with teachers all alert, ought to cultivate such finer 
tastes that all coarse and corrupting literature would be 
rejected with loathing. A teacher who has not only 
been energetic in administration and instruction, but has 
proved himself a kind friend to his pupils, may influence 
them to the reading of the biographies of the good and 
noble, and of history in its more interesting eras. There 
are works on scientific subjects now so popularized as 
to be attractive to youth. Let teachers consider them- 
selves as in some respects responsible for the future of 
their pupils, and they will wisely do what they wisely 
can to promote a purer literary taste among those en- 


trusted to their care. Books will not then be chosen 
for their intoxicating effects, but for their instructive 
or healthful or healthfully entertaining power.—Rev. 
G. L. Demorest, Manchester, N. H. 


An IncipEent.—“ Have you learned your lesson?” 
said a teacher toa pupil the otherday. “I donot know; 
but if you will-:question me I can tell,” was the answer. 
A few minutes after, the teacher thundered to the pupil, 
in tones resembling music of the lion’s roar, “Go home, 
sir, and learn your lesson ; and never dare to come into 
my recitation-room again unless you know you have 
learned your lesson!” That pupil departed a frightened 
but a sadder boy, and when he appeared next day it 
was with a lesson he knew he could recite. There is 
no milk and water in that teacher’s make up. He is 
every inch grit, and woe, tribulation and anguish of 
soul to poor shirks, to lazy hangers after learning, and 
to stubborn natures that know the way to go, but will 


not walk in it. The namby-pamby coaxing “dear be- 
loved pupils” methodsare none of his. His soul abhors 
them. eir sickish sentimentality disgusts him. To 
those who will he is kind, but to those who won’t he is 
fierce.-—Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


Tue Two AncEts.—A traveler who spent some time 
in Turkey, relates a beautiful parable which was told 
him by a dervish, and which seemed even more beautiful 
than Sterne’s celebrated figure of the accusing spirit 
and recording angel. “ Every man,” said the dervish, 
“has two angels, one on his right shoulder and one on 
his left. When he does anything good, the angel on 
the right shoulder writes it down and seals it, because 
what has been well done is done forever. When he does 


evil, the angel on the left writes it down, and he waits 
till midnight. If before that time the man bows his 
head and exclaims, ‘Gracious Allah! I have sinned ; 


forgive me!’ the angel rubs out the record; but if not, 
at midnight he seals it, and the beloved angel on the 
right shoulder weeps.” —Hachange. 


“Faaearne.”—The late Thomas Arnold, master of 
Rugby, held the theory that it is much more important 
to educate boys to a manly, honorable, gentlemanly 
character, than to give them mainly literary instruction. 
Nor was the old English system of fagging wholly in- 
consistent with this idea. It taught the youngsters 
obedience to custom, which is law, and it put them,— 
sharply, it is true, but unmistakably and irrevocably,— 
to the knowledge of a control which could not be evaded 
without giving up the whole contest for the rewards of 
high position in literature, legislation, office. The 
principle is undeniable.—Hachange. 

Computsory Epucation.—Those who oppose com- 
pulsory education use some strange arguments. One 
individual, whose name we suppress, declares that we 
have no more right to invent an education and compel 
all persons to obtain it, than we have to compound a 
patent medicine and require everybody to take it. It 
strikes us that there is a slight difference between a 
patent medicine and an education. Under some cir- 
cumstances it would be right to require a man to take 
his medicine. He might be sick and crazy, and in 
danger of dying. Under some circumstances it is a 
duty to compel a father to give his children @ decent 
education. Ignorance, in a republic, is a crime against 
the State, and should be punished as well as prevented. 
The taking of a patent medicine may do a great injury 
to the body, but getting an education can never hurt 


any one, except some minion of darkness or heir of per- 
dition. It is time that that fanatical notion about per- 
sonal liberty to do anything one pleases, was exploded. 
—Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


WHAT WILL IMPROVE THE COUNTY SU- 
PERINTENDENT ? 


What we aim at in respect to the county superin- 
tendent is to evolve an officer who will be highly valued 
by the community as well as vital to the schools. We 
want a strong man, an expert, and a favorite. Only 
such a man can wield a school system so as to develop 
its maximum power. How are we to gethim? Un- 
doubtedly the strategic point is in the mode of his elec- 
tion. The appointing power must not require him to 
be a politician, in order to obtain or retain office; and 
it must, if possible, be a body of intelligence, so that 
the highest views of the office may have a chance to 
prevail. In Eaton’s Report for 1873 it is stated that 
county superintendents of schools are elected by the 
people in twenty-seven States, and by the local school 
boards in seven States; appointed by the court in four 
States, by the governor in two, and by the State board 
of education in three. Here are five methods of choos- 
ing the superintendent, and they differ all the way from 
the monarchic to the democratic method of appoint- 
ment. We do not pretend to know how these various 
methods have worked in practice. Such knowledge is 
extremely desirable, but it is hard to obtain in reliable 
form, and it cannot be gathered from statistical tables. 
The poorest administration may possibly make the larg- 
est exhibit. In our present state of knowledge, we 
must consider this matter theoretically in the main. 


An election by the people is the worst of all the ways of 
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choosing the school supérintendent. To say nothing of 
the incompetency of the masses to jndge of the qualifi- 
cations of this officer, or of the low motives which often 
determine their action, it is enough to say that an elec- 
tion by the people will commonly insure a politician for 
a superintendent, and that is saying about as bad a 
thing as can be said of a method of choice. It is far 
more important for a school superintendent to be clear 
of politics than for a judge of the supreme court; and 
it is as important as for aclergyman, Politics poison 
the office, take from its dignity and influence, pervert 
its machinery, divide the community, and make the 


_ officer an intriguer and an object of intrigue, and open 


hostility. It is impossible to place the office upon high 
ground until it is thoroughly purged of the political 
spirit. It is not easy to find any way of wholly pro- 
tecting the office from this vile influence; but by the 
popular method of election it is wholly impossible. 


The opposite method, namely, the monocratic, we re- 
gard as the next worst. If any one man should be al- 
lowed to appoint, the State governor is the proper man; 
but governors are of like passions with other men. 
They will commonly appoint men of high tone, but 
their understanding of the superintendent’s office is 
only partial; not nearly so clear as their views in re- 
spect to the United States senatorship, which no gov- 
ernor ever despises. But no one man in a State should 
be entrusted with the power of appointing so many im- 
portant salaried officers. 

The appointment by a State board of education is 
less objectionable because of its greater size, and be- 
cause it usually has upon it one officer who is suited to 
the service, and who will commonly attend to it with 
diligence ; namely, the State superintendent of public 
instruction. Through him full information respecting 
candidates will usually be gathered, and by his influence 
a good man will commonly be chosen for county superin- 
tendent. And if the appointment be made at the cap- 
ital, the county superintendent will stand in less fear of 
influences which antagonize him or his work at home. 
His sense of independence enables him to discharge his 
duty more impartially and boldly than he could do if 
he were dependent for his position upon those around 
him. And, on the other hand, his relations to the cen- 
tral power bring him more under the control of the 
general law and the central authority. The whole 
school system of the State is thus unitized, and ren- 
dered more effective, if the central head be a good gen- 
eral. If the board of education be large enough to 
protect the elections from being carried by improper 
motives, this may, upon the whole, be the best body for 
choosing county superintendents. 

There are, however, some objections to this mode, the 
chief of which is that it violates the democratic doc- 
trine that governmental powers should, as far as possi- 
ble, be distributed, and kept as near to the people as 
the nature of the case will admit of. And whilst an 
officer should not be tempted to unfaithfulness by his 
sense of dependence, there is something energizing in 
the presence of the superior authority. Moreover, men 
in distant parts of the State are much better known, 
and can be better supervised at home, than they can be 
at the State capital. Hence if it be possible to find or 
to create a local body which is competent for the service, 
it may be best for the county superintendent to be ap- 
pointed at home. The school trustees of the county 
might form the best body for this service, but for the 
fact that the superintendent is, or ought to be, the supe- 
rior officer. But these trustees really know best of any 
as to what sort of man is wanted for the office, and their 
relations to the school systems are such as to give con- 
fidence in their motives. Hence they should form part 
of the appointing body, and with them should be asso- 
ciated something like an equal number of other county 
officers, and this joint body of local officials be charged 
with the great responsibility of choosing the county 

superintendent, subject to ratification, however, by some 
other authority, — by say the court, or better, by the 


State board of education. Our not very brief or very 
limited experience has destroyed all faith in the infalli- 
bility of men, whether acting singly or in bodies. The 
best of men will allow their judgments to be warped by 
their feelings and interests; and hence we can not find 
a wholly satisfactory appointing power, whether it be 
one man or many, but a moderately large body is better 
than a small one. 

. Next in importance to the mode of appointment are 
restrictions in respect to the sort of man to be selected. 
The main point to be insisted on is that he shall be, or 
shall have been, a professional educator. Something is 
to be said against a restriction of this sort, because a 
large part of the influence wanted is influence upon the 
community at large, and on occasion upon the money- 
voting officials. For this is needed tact and address, 
such as are not always to be met with in the pedagog- 
ical fraternity, and never any restriction in respect to 
selection should admit of exceptions. But the main 
duties of the school superintendent are professional ; 
and they not only call for professional skill, but they 
can be properly performed only by an expert. And 
these duties pertain to the selection and instruction of 
the teachers and the supervising of schools, and thus 
determine the value of the whole school operation. 
Nothing can compensate for weakness here; and if this 
point be made strong, — that is, if the people are fur- 
nished with really good schools, the system will hold the 
public favor and be worth all that it costs. 


Finally, the superintendent should be required to 
devote his entire time to his official work. Bearing 
somewhat the relation of principal to all his schools, the 
superintendent can never fully overtake his work during 
term time, and by a proper arrangement some schools 
will be open all the time, even in districts where only a 
short term prevails. Frequent visitation of schools, and 
active training of teachers, constitute the vital force of 
a school system. 

Of course this requires that the superintendent should 
be paid enough to live upon, and here is the pinch. 
But if the right sort of man be chosen, and if he devotes 
himself to his work, shunning politics, and as much as 
possible avoiding other business, he will have a better 
chance for full pay, than by a different course he will 
have for half pay. 


Finally, it may be affirmed that this, which is practi- 
cally the weak point in most school systems, should be 
the strongest feature in all. Thusisitelsewhere. Thus 
will it be at some time with us. R. 


THOREAU. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Henry D. Thoreau, the poet-naturalist of New Eng- 
land, was unique among writers. _He occupied a place 
in literature that we can hardly imagine will be filled 
again. What was good in him was too good for imita- 
tion. To careful, painstaking observation, he added 
striking and original thought. When he tells us of 
nature, we feel that he is her messenger sent with good 
news. He brings with him the odor of the woods. 
When we read his excursions we do not seem to be 
perusing a book, but to be walking in cool forest ways 
under shadowy boughs, or gliding along the silent 
streams in birch canoes, with the very best of guides. 
He knew the woods like no other cultured white man. 
The habits of birds and animals, even the most timid, 
were as familiar to himas to any Indian. And yet this 
man was deeply versed in ancient and modern literature, 
could philosophize with Plato, or quote from the Rig 
Veda. It was for him, Mr. Emerson tells us, the law 
was relaxed at Harvard College library, in favor of some 
persons not within a radius of ten miles of the Univer- 
sity: “Not only did he want books, but he wanted a 


“he, Thoreau, and not the librarian, was the proper 


custodian of these.” 


large number of books.” He assured the president that|. 
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To the general public he is known as an eccentric 
recluse who, in 1845, built a house near Walden Pond, 
and lived there alone for two years. Others have heard 
of his proud refusal to pay his town tax when he disap- 
proved of the objects for which it was to be expended. 
For this he was sent to jail, and only released upon the 
prompt payment of the sum by his friends, his remon- 
strances proving futile with these. In Paige’s pleasant 
sketch of Thoreau is quoted his philosophizings during 
his one night in jail. He was earnestly, and from con- 
viction, an opponent of slavery: when John Brown was 
captured, nothing could prevent him from a public eulogy 
of old Ossawatamie. The Republican committee re- 
monstrated when informed of his intention. He replied 
that he did not seek advice, but had announced his pur- 
pose to speak. This gentle lover of the woods, and 
leader of huckleberry parties had, as Mr. Emerson tells 
us, the capabilities of a hero, Not only did he think 
high thoughts, but he would have dared to defend them. 
He was a vigorous Protestant in all things, and, possibly 
owing to this, has not always been treated with fairness 
by those who cling to old ideas and conservative beliefs. 
We think no one can read his articles, and more espe- 
cially his letters, without recognizing that this man 
was sincere in all he did. He led, so far as his personal 
character is concerned, a blameless life. If churches 
and creeds were not for him, who are we who cast stones ? 
Let this man, to whom the wild animals fled for refuge, 
be judged by Him who “notes the sparrow’s fall” ; who 
for some reason has constituted an occasional man so 
that he profits more by the echoing sounds of the pine, 
or the deep moan of the ocean, than by “long drawn 
aisle or fretted vault.” As the roots of the sweet herb 
grow where they list, sometimes straight, but oftener 
contorted where they avoid some obstacle; giving off 
also fresh juices and delicate odors when tapped, — so 
was it with Thoreau. We must not judge the wild 
woods by the laws of the garden. The Mayflower is 
not the same plant in cultivation; nor would the thrush 
sing his hymn in a cage. Mr. Emerson tells us that 
he had many reserves, an unwillingness to exhibit to 
profane eyes what was still sacred in his own, and knew 
well how to throw a poetic veil over his experiences. 
All readers of Walden will remember his mythical 
record of his disappointments : a 


“T long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle- 
dove, and am still on their trail. Many are the travel- 
ers I have spoken to concerning them, describing their 
tracks, and what calls they answered to. Ihave met one 
or two who had heard the hound and the tramp of the 
horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind a cloud; 
and they seemed as anxious to recover them as if they 
had lost them themselves.” 


Born on the 12th of July, 1817, he was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1837. He then for a while joined 
his father, who was a manufacturer of lead-pencils, and 
himself invented one of superior excellence. This was 
enough for him. “I would not do again,” he said, 
“what I have done once.” He then became a land 
surveyor, — a profession for which his tastes naturally 
adapted him, and in which he found constant occupa- 
tion. He never married. The society of children 
seems to have pleased him always, and the little ones 
loved him. “He ate no flesh, he drank no wine, he 
never knew the use of tobacco; and though a naturalist, 
he used neither trap nor gun. He knew the 
country like a fox or bird, and passed through it as 
freely by paths of his own. He knew every track in 
the snow or on the ground, and what creature had taken 
this path before him. Under his arm he car- 
ried an old music-book, to press plants; in his pocket, 
his diary and pencil, a spy-glass for birds, microscope, 
jack-knife, and twine. He wore straw hat, stout shoes, 
strong gray trousers,—to brave shrub oaks and smilax, 
and to climb a tree for a hawk’s or a squirrel’s nest. 
He drew out of his breast pocket his diary, 
and read the names of all the plants that should bloom 
on this day, whereof he kept account as a banker when 
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his notes fall due, — ‘The Cypripedium not due till to- 


= orrow.’” 


His life would seem tame to the lover of sensation, 
but to one who finds a kindred joy in the woods, the 
record is a delight. Pick up any of his books, and at 
almost any page you will read words which no other 
man could have written. While others describe nature 
artistically, he speaks of her naturally. The plants, 
the birds, and-even the inanimate features of a scene, 
seem to speak for themselves. His verse, often rugged, 
embodies pure and original thoughts; but his verse is 
not his best poetry. Scattered through his writings 
everywhere are “ gems of purest ray serene,” suggestive 
lines with a subtle meaning which half elude us like 
the perfume of a flower. We cite a few of these; but 
an acquaintance with his writings only, can afford a 
knowledge of his exquisite force. 

“The forms of beauty fall naturally around the path 
of him who is in the performance of his proper work, 
as the curled shavings drop from the plane, and brings 
cluster around the auger.” 

“Tt was pleasant to lie with our heads in the grass 
and hear what a tinkling, ever-busy laboratory it was. 
A thousand little artisans beat on their anvils all night 
one Sometimes this purer and cooler water, bursting out 
from under a pine or a rock, was collected into a basin 
close to the edge of, and level with the river, a fountain- 
head of the Merrimac. So near along Life’s stream 
are the fountains of innocence and youth making fertile 
its sandy margin; and the voyageur will do well to re- 

lenish his vessels often at these uncontaminated sources. 
ae youthful spring, perchance, still empties with 
tinkling music into the oldest river, even when it is 
falling into the sea; and we imagine that its music is 
distinguishable by the river-gods from the general lapse 
of the stream, and falls sweeter on their ears in propor- 
tion as it is nearer the ocean.” 

We commend all his works to our readers. Besides 
the well-known Walden, Excursions, A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers, The Maine Woods, and 
Cape Cod, there are his letters. Last of all, like a 
breeze from the far-off land, are the notes from his diary 
in the April Atlantic. We believe that all who read 
these will hope that notes on May and June will follow 
those on April. 

Thoreau died at Concord, May 6, 1862, at the age of 
45. We can not better end our most imperfect sketch 
than in the lines with which Emerson closes his biograph- 
ical essay: “ His soul was made for the noblest society ; 
he had in a short life exhausted the capabilities of this 
world ; wherever there is knowledge, wherever there is 
virtue, wherever there is beauty, he will find a home.” 

The best lives of the poet-naturalist are those by 
Wm. E. Channing, Paige’s, and the sketch by Emerson 
in the Excursions. 


THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY: ITS WORK AND NEEDS. 


The following extracts are from the “ Annual Report 
of the Custodian” (Prof. Alpheus Hyatt), for 1876, 
and have been published only in the proceedings of the 
society, which has a circulation among scientific people 
principally. 

ANNUAL MEETING, MAY 3, 1876. 


‘The main object of an annual report is, of course, the ex- 
hibition of the progress made during the last official year. 
These reports are, in this respect, condensed summaries of 
events as they happen, and are practically useful as historical 
records. The inexperienced or hopeful author, however, too 
often regards this annual essay as his only effectual means of 
appealing to the outside world for the relief of pressing neces- 
sities, or, perhaps, for pecuniary assistance in carrying out 
new plans, until years of repeated failure gradually produce 
the conviction, that all such appeals are worthless; and that 
they neither awaken sympathy, nor bring aid of any kind. 

“The utter inutility of printed matter is quite remarkable. 
The repeated assurances conveyed in our reports, and in vari- 
ous published statements of the treasurer and other officers 
which have from time to time appeared, have not shaken in 
the least degree the general belief of the community that we 
are a rich society. This impression continues to be held, even 
by those perfectly well aware of the fact that our income 


would barely maintain a private family in respectable comfort 
in this neighborhood. We are not only expected to make 
progress as if our income were fifty thousand instead of ten; 
but this same impression is nursed and kept alive in some 
quarters by a spirit of criticism, which is utterly regardless of 
the facts in the case. 

** Early in October the council, in response to a communica- 
tion from the agent of the Centennial Commisioners of the 
State of Massachusetts, appointed a committee, consisting of 
the president, Mr. John Cummings, and the custodian, to de- 
termine in what manner, if any, the society should be repre- 
sented at the Centennial Exposition. This committee drew 
up a set of propositions, a copy of which is appended to this 
report, and submitted them to the commissioners. They were 
received by Mr. Leverett Saltonstall, Mr. Meigs, and Mr. Hill, 
the three members of the State commission, with the most 
earnest approbation. Various causes, which it would now be 
a loss of time to discuss, prevented a definite action until after 
the Ist of March. Then, although the whole amount of the 
appropriation at first asked for was offered by Governor Rice, 
it had become too late to attempt the construction of the neces- 
sary collections. This failure was much to be regretted, since 
the society thereby lost an opportunity of showing to the 
whole country the kind of work a museum of this class ought 
to do, and how its collections could be made of use as part of 
the public educational system of the State.’ , 


“THE MUSEUM 


contains a classified series of collections of types, showing the 
forms of all the natural products of the earth in the order of 
their affinities, beginning with the elements and ending with 
man. Thenatural order of these affinities is strictly preserved. 
The visitor is first introduced to minerals in the Mineral-room, 
then to the association of minerals in the form of rock-masses 
in the Geological-room, then to the characteristic fossil-plants 
and animals of each stratum of rock in the Paleontological 
rooms, then to the systematically-arranged plants and animals 
of the present time, which occupy all the rooms of the re- 
mainder of the building. 

‘* The same natural order is preserved in each room or depart- 
ment; the elementary forms being shown first, and the more 
complex in one or more series of ascending scales. The con- 
struction of the building is such that this can be done without 
confusing the visitor, who can review either the whole or any 
part of the collections, and yet receive a similar impression with 
regard to the interdependence of natural products, and the 
logical sequence of their affinities. 

‘Tn other words, the museum is a copiously-illustrated nat- 
ural history of the earth, of its elements, constituent miner- 
als and architecture,—of its history in past geological time, 
and its present condition so far as can be presented in the ex- 
isting minerals, plants, and animals. 

‘The New-England collection follows the preceding collec- 
tions, the arrangement of which has just been described, and 
supplements them. It contains all the species of minerals, 
fossils, plants, and animals found within the geographical 
limits of New England, and it is arranged upon an entirely dis- 
tinct plan. 

‘*The specimens are meant for the use of those seeking special 
information with regard to any particular form found in New 
England, and the society strives to bring together all the at- 
tainable facts with regard to even the minutest variation in 
structure or habit. Multiplicity in the main body of the col- 
lections is avoided, types alone being selected; multiplicity of 
specimens is here the rule, exhibition of types impossible. 
The New-England collections, in other words, serve as illus- 
trated sources of reference for the correction or confirmation 
of facts observed in the field-work of the teacher or general 
student, which last work can only be intelligently entered 
upon after the study, either in this museum or other similar 
places, of the general connection of things as exhibited in the 
type collectians.” 

WORK OF THE SOCIETY. 


The need of a catalogue has begun to be felt by the 
public, but until the present year it was not thought 
practicable by the custodian. There is, however, one in 
preparation, which will enable the visitor to understand 
at least the general arrangement of the collections. 
Whether anything further than this can be done re- 
mains to be seen. The usefulness of the museum 
largely depends upon the publication of complete cata- 
logues and the completion of the collections; but both 
of these objects cannot be attained for many years, yn- 
less the present rate of progress can be accelerated. 

Besides the efforts. made to bring the museum into a 
high state of efficiency as a means of educating teach- 
ers, general students, and the public, there are several 
other departments, which are doing very efficient work. 
There have been until the last winter, when they 
Have been discontinued, free lectures given by the 


trustee of the Lowell Fund to the public, on all branches 
of natural history, and there is now going on in the 
building free lectures to teachers under the patronage 
of Mr. John Cummings. These last were given last 
winter by Prof. G. L. Goodale, and were illustrated 
by specimens which were distributed after each lecture. 
Another course in practical and theoretical zodlogy is 
now being given by the custodian, assisted by Mr. Van 
Vleck; also to teachers, who in this case pay a nominal 
sum forthe course in order to meet the necessary and in- 
cidental expenses. The society’s museum and laboratory 
also makes itself useful to the Institute of Technology 
and the Boston University, instructing their students 
in several departments of natural history. 

The society has, besides all these, its own peculiar 
work to do which consists of holding meetings twice a 
month, at which scientific papers can be read, which are 
afterwards published in two sets of publications,—the 
Proceedings of octavo size, which appear quarterly, and 
the Memoirs of quarto size, which do not appear so fre- 
quently. It also supports a large Natural History 
library for the use of the members, which occupies two 
rooms on the first floor, and contains more than 12,000 
books, and 4,000 pamphlets. 

The general impression that a large amount of the 
work described above, is now done by the members of 
the society, is only partly true. Formerly all the work 
was done by the members during the leisure hours 
snatched from the cares of professional or other business. 
At the present time, however, all but two departments, 
botany and mineralogy, are taken care of by paid pro- 
fessional naturalists and their assistants, by whom, also, 
all the instruction is necessarily given. This change is 
partly due to the progress of time, but more largely to Dr. 
Walker’s, Mr. Courtis’s, and Miss Pratt’s bequests, and 
to the former gratuitous labor of some of the physicians, 
merchants, and other amateur naturalists, who have 
built up the establishment to such a size thatjit now 
requires constant professional labor. 


THE LITTLE ONES. 


“ What shall I do with the little ones?” is the ex- 
clamation of nearly every yeung teacher, at the close of 
the second week’s work. We promptly answer, “ Keep 
them busy.” “How?” is the universal response. 
“‘ How can I furnish a variety of profitable employment 
for those restless ‘little ones,’ whose restlessness it 
would be a sin to repress, but which requires almost-the 
wisdom of a Solomon to direct and control?” This is 
the point of failure or success in primary instruction, 
and the one on which teachers, young and old, fail oftener 
than succeed. To give our brief talk a practical turn, 
we will avoid generalities, and name a few things which 
the “little ones” can do profitably in the school-room. 

READING. 

1. Print* on slate letters copied from the blackboard, 
to be read as a class exercise. 

2. Print on slate words copied from blackboard. 

3. Print on slate letters copied from a text-book. 

4. Print on slate words copied from a text-book. 

5. Print on slate sentences copied from a text-book. 

6. Print on paper, with pencil, letters, words, or sen- 
tences from the blackboard or text-book. 

SPELLING. 

1. Arrange columns of words on slate, each word of 
which contains a certain number of letters only, as two, 
three, four, five, etc., copied from a text-book, to be read 
as a class exercise. 


commencing only with a certain letter, as a, b, ¢, etc., 
to be read in the same manner. 

3. Arrange columns of words, each containing words 
ending with a certain final letter only, as e, y, r, etc. 

4, Arrange columns of words, each containing only a 
certain vowel letter, as a, ¢, i, 0, etc. 


+ Pupils should not be taught to write before they have taken elemen 
secured, 


2. Arrange columns of words, each containing words, 


= 
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5. Arrange columns of words each containing only 
one syllable. 

6. Arrange columns of words each containing only 
two syllables, three syllables, etc. 

7. Arrange a column of words each to contain only 
words commencing with capital letters. 

NUMBERS. 

There has been an opinion quite prevalent that Num- 
bers can be best taught without a text-book. This may 
be true when the text-book contains but little beside 
definitions, rules, and principles; yet a text-book con- 
structed on the principle of providing ample work for 
the restless “little ones” will save a teacher many days 
of annoyance, and materially aid in the pupil’s present 
and future progress. The following are a few of the 
exercises which can be given to a class of beginners: 

1. Copy figures from blackboard on slate. 

2. Copy figures from text-book on slate. 

3. Copy figures from text-book on blackboard. 

4. Arrange groups of corn-grains to correspond to the 
unit value of a figure, as 1, 6, 3, etc. 

5. Arrange groups, strokes, to correspond to the unit 
value of figures. 

6. Arrange, on slates, tables in Addition copied from 
blackboard, thus: 


14+3—_4 54+2—7 
4t1—? 342—? 
0+2—? etc. 2+4=—? etc. 


To be computed by the pupils, and read as a class 
exercise. 

7. The pupils to copy and complete tables on slates 
from a text-book, to be read as a class exercise. 

8. The pupils to copy and complete on blackboard 
from text-book, in the same manner. 

The teacher should vary the exercises in all primary 
instruction, as the child tires of sameness. Such sub- 
jects only should be given“as come within the mental 
understanding of the child, and the greatest possible 
variety of methods of presentation should be employed. 

~ — Selected. 


VARIETIES. 


— Keep your promise to the letter, be prompt and 
exact, and it will save you much trouble and care 
through life, and win for you the respect and trust of 
your friends. 

— Acollege professor encouraged his geology class to 
collect specimens, and one day they deposited a piece of 
brick, streaked and stained, with their collection, think- 
ing to impose on the doctor. Taking up the specimens, 
the professor remarked: “This is a piece of baryta 
from the Cheshire mines.” Holding up another: “This 
is a piece of feldspar from the Portland quarries; and 
this,” coming to the.brick,” is a piece of impudence 
from some member of the class.” 

— A man should live with his superiors as he does 
with his fire,—not too near, lest he burn; not too far 
off, lest he freeze. — Diogenes. 

— A student at the theological seminary at Andover, 
who had an excellent opinion of his own talent, on one 
occasion asked the professor who taught elocution: 
“What do I specially need to learn in this depart- 
ment?” “ You ought just to learn to read,” said the 
professor. “Oh, I can read now,” replied the student. 
The professor handed the young man a Testament, and 
pointing to Luke 24: 25, he asked him to read that. 
The young man read: “Then he said unto them, O 
fools and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken.” “ Ah,” said the professor, “they were 
fools for believing the prophets, were they ?” Of course 
that was not right, and so the young man tried again. 
“© fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken.” “The prophets, then, were 
sometimes liars ?” asked the professor. “No. O fools, 
and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 

spoken.” “ According to this reading,” the professor 
suggested,” the prophets were notorious liars.” This 


was not a satisfactory conclusion, and so another trial was 
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made. .“O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken.” “TI see, now,” said the pro- 
fessor, “the prophets wrote the truth, but they spoke 
falsehood.” This last criticism discouraged the student, 
and he acknowledged that he did know how to read.— 
Groser, in “ Methods of Instruction.” 

— Insanity is not a distinct and separate empire ; 
our ordinary life borders upon it, and we cross the fron- 
tiers in some part of our nature.— Taine. 

— You can’t have everything you want in this 
world. Life is like a blanket that is too short,—if you 
pull it up over your shoulders, you uncover your feet ; 
and if you cover your feet, your shoulders must be bare. 
However, some people manage to draw their feet up a 
little, and pass a pleasant night. 

— “ We all knows,” said the school committee-man to 
the new teacher he was examining for her position, 
“that a, 6, and cis wowels, but wot we wants to know 
is wy they is so.” 

— “ Reaching after the unattainable,”—a man feeling 
up under the back of his vest, for the end of a parted 
suspender.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 

—I gave to my class in geometry Problem 6,— 
“ Find with what regular polygons the space around one 
point can be entirely covered,”—(JouRNAL of Feb. 7), 
and have received the following answers : 

1°. Since the sum of all the angles formed about a 
point = 4 right angles, or 360°, if the same regular pol- 
ygon is to be used about the point, then there may be 
three sets, or three different polygons used. 

1st. Each polygon: a regular triangle, whose angles 
will be 60°; 6 triangles, 6 xX 60° = 360° 

2d. Each polygon a square: 4 sqrs. 4 x 90° = 360° 

3d. Each polygon a regular hexa- 

agon: 3 hexagons, 3 X 120° = 360° 

2°. But if no polygon is to be used more than once, 

then there may be the following combinations: 


A regular triangle: its angle = 60° 
1.<“ “ polygon of 8 sides: its angle = 135° 
“ 24 “ “ “ = 165° 
Sum of all the angles = 360° 

( A regular polygon of 3 sides: its angle == 60° 

2... « 10 « “ = 144° 
“ 15 “ “ = 156° 


Sum of all the angles = 360° 

\é regular polygon of 3 sides: its angle == 60° 
3. “ “ “ 9 ““ ““ “ = 140° 
Sum of all the angles = 360° 

A regular polygon of 4 sides: its angle — 90° 
42“ 5 «“ “ == 108° 
20 “ “ 162° 


Sum of all the angles = 360° 
‘i regular polygon of 4 sides: itsangle = 90° 
5. “ “ “ 6 “ 


“ “ “ 


= 150° 

Sum ofall the angles = 360° 

Other combinations were given, where one regular 

polygon was used more than one time, and a part of the 

space was filled with a regular polygon, of a different 
number of sides. Lvoy E. Temp e. 


The names of those who successfully solved Problem 6, 
as above, are: Nellie Curtis, Lottie Hollister, Dieka 
Laguna, Mae McNeal, Sarah Morrow, (Middle A Class, 
Oakland High School, Cal.) 


“ “ “ 12 “ 


» Proitpem 15.—ABC is a t le whose sides are in 
arithmetical progression. AK and CH are lines drawn from 
the acute angles to the middle points of the opposite sides. If 
from O, their point of intersection, perpendiculars are drawn 
to the three sides of the triangle, show that the perpendicular 
let fall upon the longer leg AB is an harmonic mean between 
the other two perpendiculars. Secondly, find the ratio of OB 
to AC. us A. NEVILLE. 


Let 2a = the side AB, 2y= BC; then 2V 27) 


= AC, The point from which the perpendiculars 
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are dropped is the center of gravity of the trian- 


gle; hence the perpendicular upon BC = = that 
— 
upon AB and that upon AC The 
reciprocals of these must be in arithmetical progression ; 
3 3 2 
or or 4x = 2y+-2Y 224772, 
which agrees with the enunciation of the problem. 
Wma. Hoover. 


PROBLEM 16.—If in a triangle ABC we have cos B = 


show that the triangle is isosceles. Wa. Hoover. 
Cos B= on: 2cos B sin C = sin A = sin 
(180—A) = sin (B+ C) = sin B cos C + cos B sin 
Cc. .. cos B sinC=sinB cos C. sn 
TanC=tanB. .. C=B. 8S. H. Parsons. 


[Solved also by Wm. Hoover and H. Gunder.} 


PROBLEM 17—What value of 4 will satisfy the relation, 
sin § sin 36= 14? Wm. Hoover. 


From a well-known formula, sin 36 = 3 sin 6 — 
4 sin3 sin sin 30 = 3 sin? 6 = 4. 
sin? .. sind=+4 or + Vj}. But sin 
(a) = 4,and sin (x)= Vy. (49) % oF 
(n + $a, where n = 0, 1, 2, ete. H. Gunprr. 

[Solved also by Wm. Hoover and H. S. Parsons. } 


PROBLEMS. 


Prosiem 23.—Required the integral of the expres- 
sion @ sin 6d 90. Wma. Hoover. 


Prostem 24.— Find the value of 2, y, and z, by 
quadratics, from 
(1) 
+2221... . (2) 
(3) 
Wm. Hoover. 
ProsiEm. 25.—Given the sides of a triangle, to find 
the radius of the circumscribing circle. S. J. Hays. 
Prostem 26,—In a triangle, given one side and the 
opposite angle; also the sum of the other two sides, to 
find the remaining parts. 8. J. H. 
Prosiem 27.—Same as above, with difference of sides 
given. 8. J. H. 
Prosiem 28.—To find the point in a triangle equally 
distant from the tops of three poles erected at the ver- 
tices of the angles, at right angles to the plane of the 
triangle. T. J. Gray and §. G. I. 


QUESTIONS ON THE PRESENT, FUTURE, AND FIRST 
AORIST SYSTEMS OF THE GREEK VERB. 


In Aveg and Ave, what are the endings? Explain 
the forms -eg and -e. Explain -o in Avor. In Agyouer, 
why not -ow? Why not deyoiey instead of Aéyour? In 
Aéyoor, Léyovoa, déyov, what is the stem of the participle ? 
Explain how the forms -ovca, -ov are obtained. 
How is the dative plural A¢yove. formed from the stem 
of the participle? Take the rest of the verb and make 
the necessary additions to form the dative plural, and 
explain every step. 

In dvow, what iso? In why is used? Ex- 
plain -y in Ajoy. Do the endings of the principal tenses 
bear any relation to the personal pronouns? In i- 
explain -ouat. In dAvooww, explain -o1. Why does 
the optative take -uyv, and the indicative -ya: in the 1st 
singular middle? In Avooyu, is -ue an exception to the 
rule for optative endings ? Explain what change, with 
regard to o, takes place in the future of liquid verbs. 
How is gavo formed ? 


What is the sign of the first aorist ? What ig the 
connecting-vowel of the first aorist, throughout ? Then 
why -e, in Why, also, is o used in Ex- 
plain how Avoa can stand for Avcaveu. How can the 2d 
singular imperative middle take the form Avoa? This 
is for what ? 

What is the difference between the root and stem of a 
verb ? C. E. Buake. 


West Brattleboro, Vt., April 1, 1878. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


WHY STUDY “ORIGINAL TEXTS” ? 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The contributions by Mr. Blaisdell, in Tue JourNaAt, 
under the title, ‘*Outlines for the Study of English Clas- 
sics,”’ form an exceedingly valuable aid to the average in- 
structor, and are highly creditable to the scholarship and good- 
sense of the author. One may be allowed, however, to take 
exception to the position he holds in his last article, — that on 
Chaucer, in THE JOURNAL, of April 11,—to the effect that “ our 
real work must be given to the original text.’’ Why should it 
be necessary to study Chaucer in the ‘‘ uncouth spelling,” as 
Mr. Blaisdell calls it, any more than to study Shakespeare, or 
Milton, in the antiquated orthography ? 

Pray what is “‘ the original text’? ? There is no uniformity 
among the oldest and best manuscripts. In the six MSS. pub- 
lished, in parallel columns, by the Chaucer Society, — the 
Ellesmere, Hengwrt, Cambridge, Corpus, Petworth, and 
Landsdown, — a glance at any ten consecutive lines will show 
great differences. Now two-thirds of the difficulty in reading 
Chaucer arises from the archaic orthography. This is 
why, as Mr. Blaisdell says, ‘‘Most of us would consider a 
month a short time to become used to the quaint language, 
foreign accent, and uncouth spelling.”” The remedy is simple: 
modernize the spelling. Craik, in his English of Shakespeare, 
has done this in the play of Julius Cesar. He says, and the 
reasoning will apply, with far more force, to Chaucer: ‘‘ The 
spelling has been reduced to the modern standard. The orig- 
inal spelling is certainly no part of the composition. There is 
no reason to believe it is Shakespeare’s own spelling: in all 
probability it is merely that of the person who set up the 
types.” We may add, with Richard Grant White, “‘It is not 
uncommon to hear true lovers of Shakespeare, men of intel- 
ligence, and no little acquaintance with literature, remark, 
with gravity, that it is dangerous to disturb the text. The 
text! Whattext? . The old priest of whom Camden 
tells us, who read Mumpsimus Domine, rejected the proposal 
to read Sumpsimus, etc., because he had used Mumpsimus 
thirty years, and would not leave his old Mumpsimus for their 
new Sumpsimus!’’— 

A difference is to be noted between the study of Chaucer for 
philological purposes,—the mere study of language,—and the 
study of Chaucer for the literary wealth. For the former, 
some one of the old texts is desirable, and March’s Study 
of the English Language gives an admirable specimen of 


the best method of procedure. Professor Day’s compact 
and scholarly Introduction to the Study of English Literature, 
is excellent for philological purposes. It gives in full, with 
copious notes, the tale of ‘‘ Patient Griselda,’’ of. which Mr. 
Blaisdell says, ‘‘ The story has been truly called ‘the most 
beautiful and pathetic narration in the whole range of litera- 
ture’.”? But for mere literature, and to save the time of the 
average student, the ancient spelling, whenever the old form 
does not seem essential to meter, rhyme, or meaning, should 
be modernized. This has been done in the story of ‘* Patient 
Griselda,’ in Masterpieces of English Literature, the second 
edition of which, published in Boston, gives the tale in full 
with many hundreds of explanatory notes. 
HomER B. SPRAGUE. 
Girls’ High School, Boston, April 1878. 


SILK DRESSES AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Permit me, through your columns, to give one woman’s 
idea of ‘what to wear’’ at the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, among the White Mountains next July. 
It would certainly be a matter for regret, if the enjoyment of 
any sensible lady, at the sessions of the Institute, or amid the 
glorious mountain scenery, should be in any degree impaired 
by the want of a silk dress. 

I remember a little girl, at a country house where I chanced 
to pass a night some years ago, who, after having prattled to 
me a long time of the wonders of her home, at last descended 
upon me with the announcement, intended to be most start- 
ling, ‘‘ My sister Ellen has got a silk dress.’’ Finding the ef- 
fect of this remark, twice repeated, not what she had expected, 
she tried to increase it by making her words more personal: 
“ You are under the same roof with a silk dress,”’ said she. 

These words conveyed the simple child’s idea of the height 
of grandeur; and I could not help thinking of her when con- 
sidering how important an element of a lady’s happiness a silk 
dress may be, even when she is seeking bodily health and in- 
tellectual growth in the society of cultured men and women, 
and in the contemplation of works of nature grand beyond 
conception. For one, I think it fitting that a lady should go to 
the meeting ofthe Institute, independent of conventional ideas 
of dress to such degree as to feel ‘‘ comfortable socially,” attired 
in whatever garments she finds most suitable to her needs and 
circumstances for ordinary street and society purposes when 
athome,. 

The dress for traveling and excursions should be of substan- 
tial material and of comfortable walking length. This may be 
all that a lady will need, but in case of an accidental and un- 
sightly rent, or of being drenched in one of the heavy showers 
which are liable to rise very suddenly among the mountains, a 


second dress, in which she could properly appear at the table 
or in the hotel parlor, might prove a convenience. 

Many ladies at the present day regard it best to have on hand 
but few good suits at a time; and whether one’s second avail- 
able dress be of silk, not too elegant, or of some simpler ma- 
terial, let her wear it, when occasion demands, with comfort 
and independence. 

Our fortunate husbands and brothers, more highly favored 


by fashion, attired in garments faultlessly perfect in their 


adaptation to all times and circumstances, and especially ad- 
mirable in their capability of being soaked without injury to 
themselves or their wearers, may go, each in his one suit, and 
be happy! but oh, that they were magnanimous enough not to 
boast of their superior indifference to matters of dress, and 
considerate enough to perceive that other motives than love of 
show may actuate a woman to take with her on a journey 
something more than a pocket-comb and a tooth-brush! 

Let me add the suggestion that extra wraps for mountain- 
excursions will undoubtedly be found requisite to the comfort 
of both ladies and gentlemen, and under-flannels, indispens- 


able as a protection against the changes of temperature to 
which all mountain travelers are exposed. The top of Mount 
Washington, evenin J uly, may be uncomfortably cool. I re- 
member shivering over a hot fire in the Tiptop House, chilled 
by the strong wind and dense fog that prevailed on the sum- 
mit, on a day which in the Glen below was sunny and very 
hot. With enthusiastic hopes of a good time next July, 
Orono, Me., 1878. M. L. F. 


—eoo—— 
“IS NINETY-NINE, ONE HUNDRED ?” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In an article entitled “Is Ninety-nine, One Hundred,” by 
Ebenezer Moulton, which appears in your issue of the 11th 
inst., that writer attempts to prove that the year 1800 could 
not belong to the nineteenth century, unless the first century 
of the Christian era consisted of ninety-nine years. 

Having always believed that nothing less than one hundred 
years can constitute a century, and that the year 100 was the 
first year of the second century, and the year 1800 the first 
year of the nineteenth century, I desire to present through 
your columns some of my reasons for such conclusions, in an- 
swer to the argument of Mr. Moulton, 

When journeying by railroad, or otherwise, where distances 
are marked by mile-stones, we notice that the figures on such 
stones always denote the number of miles passed, and not the 
number of the mile upon which we are just entering. The 
first stone, marked 1 mile, is set, not at the starting-point, but 
at the end of the first mile, to denote that we are now one 
mile distant from the starting-point; and immediately upon 
passing that point, marked 1, we enter upon the second mile 
of our journey. And so, also, the figures or numerals on our 
clock-dials denote the number of hours passed, and note the 
beginning of the hour corresponding to the number. In re- 
ferring to the clock at the beginning of the day we do not call 
the time 1 o’clock, but 0 o’clock, and during the first hour we 
read, 0-5, 0-10, 0-30, etc., until one hour has passed, when we 
read 1 o’clock; and after that point, during the second hour, 1-5, 
1-10, 1-30, and so on. The first year of the life of a person is 
the period from birth, or no age, to the time when he is one 
year old; and the one, used to denote his age, is used not at 
birth, but at the end of the first year; and when a person 
reaches the age of forty years he may immediately thereafter 
say he has entered upon the forty-first year of his life. 

Why do not these same rules apply in the use of dates for 
marking points or divisions of an era? Why should not the 
dates 1, 100, or 1890 be understood to denote that one year, 
one hundred, or eighteen hundred years have passed since the 
beginning of the era, thus denoting the age of the era at the 
point of time when they are used, as is the common rule in 
the use of figures for marking the dividing points in time or 
space ? 

The first century of our era was the period from the birth 
or beginning of the era until it was one hundred years old (as 
I think no one will dispute); and a person in writing dates 
during that period would have used no date to indicate the 
century in which he was writing, but only the day, month, and 
year of the era, thus: “ Jerusalem, April 12, A, D., 78”; and 
as the first year of the era was the period from birth or begin- 
ning until the era was one year old, why should any date be 
used to indicate the year until one year had passed? I think 
the manner of writing dates during the first year of our era 
may properly have been like this, — ‘* April 12’’; which would 
indicate that three months of the era had passed, and the 
twelfth day of the fourth month reached ; and that in or 
during the second year it would be “‘ April 12, 1,” showing that 
one year and three months was passed and the twelfth day of 
the fourth month of the second year of the era reached. 

Now, during the nineteenth” century, the date used to de- 
note the century in which we are living, 18—, points to the 
fact that eighteen centuries of our era have passed, and we 
shall continue to use such century date until another century, 
the twentieth, has been reached. If it is proper to place the 
date 1 at the beginning of the first year of the era, why not use 
the date 100 to denote the beginning of the first century, or 


the date 1900 at the beginning of the nineteenth century ? 


Believing that the Christian Era commenced with date 0, 
that the date 100 denoted the commencement of the first year 
of the second century, and that those of us who shall live until 
the first day of January, 1900, will then be living in the twen- 
tieth century of our era, I respectfully submit these sugges- 
tions and queries for the consideration of the readers of Tux 
JOURNAL. JOSEPH MASSA. 
Worcester, April 12, 1878. 


HOW SOON TO BEGIN C4SAR 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The principal of an academy in Pennsylvania writes as 
follows: 

**Do you think it advisable to keep aclass in an exercise- 
book of manufactured Latin for a year, more or less; or would 
you put them into Cesar, as soon as *they have learned the 
forms of inflection and the simplest parts of syntax, omitting 
at first the more difficult parts of Cxesar, somewhat after the 
method of Whiton ?”’ 

The “‘ method ’’ here referred to is given in a little book of 
about forty pages, by the principal of Williston Seminary, at 
East Hampton, Mass., and is entitled Six Weeks Preparation 
for Reading Cesar. ‘The author is entirely confident that 
after the course of study there prescribed, Caesar may be taken 
up and read successfully. In the introductory note to teach- 
ers he says: 

“'Phis little collection, after trial fh a class-room in a man- 
uscript form, is printed, partly for the convenience of my own 
pupils, and partly in the hope of service to others. In my 
own hands it has served to introduce ae in Latin into 
Cesar in from four to eight weeks, according to their capacity. 
(See Directions for Beginning to Read, page 37.) The sooner 
a boy can draw his Latin from the living spring of a classic 
author, the better. The sooner he can make progress in the 
reading upon which the college will examine him, the better, 
in these days of advancing requisitions. The time when it 
was thought necessary to learn the Latin grammar in bulk be- 
fore before beginning a reader, is gone by. Perhaps the time 
when it is thought needful to go through a reader of manufac- 
tured Latin before beginning a classic author, | also go 
by. After a boy has got on, through the method here sug 
gested, to read a page of Cwsar a day, as he may at the end of 
tive months, more or less, the Reader may serve an excellent 
use as a manual of progressive exercises in learning to read at 
sight.’ 

It was formerly thought by many eminent teachers, that to 
hurry the pupils into Cesar in this way, without their having 
read any other Latin book, was injudicious. The views ad- 
verse to this method were never better expressed than by Dr. 
William Smith, in the first London edition of his Principia 
Latina, Parts I. and II. In the preface to that edition is the 


following emphatic language: 

** No one, who has had much experience in examining boys, 
can have failed to notice how few acquire any degree of facility 
in translating a Latin passage which they have not previously 
seen. This arises, not only from their having read too little, 
but also from their beginning to read the classical authors too 
soon. It should be recollected that the great works of an- 
tiquity were written for men and not for boys, and that hence 

oung people find it difficult to understand and enjoy them. 

he modern practice of placing Ceesar’s Commentaries, for in- 
stance, in a boy’s hands after he has painfully worked his 
way through a meagre Delectus or Exercise-book, is attended 
with the most injurious consequences. The transition is too 
great and too abrupt. He finds the language puzzling and the 
subject potaineotne: he meets, at the very threshold, all the 
difficulties of the obliqua oratio ; and he knows next to noth- 
ing of ancient geography, Roman histery, and antiquities. 
Consequently his progress is not only slow, but he conceives a 
positive aversion to study. Our fore-fathers acted more 
wisely; and in the German schools it is still the custom to 
carry the pupils through one, or even two, Reading-books, be- 
fore Launching them into the difficulties of an ancient classical 
writer. It would be considered preposterous, in teaching 
boys of ten or twelve years of age the English language, to 
employ for the purpose Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
or Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; but yet a 
similar plan is adopted in teaching Latin. 

If we wish boys to read Latin with facility, we must provide 
them with the right kind of books. The language must be 
easy, and the subjects suitable to their capacity; while the in- 
formation conveyed should prepare them to understand the 
ancient writers, who lived under a different form of civiliza- 
tion and professed a different religion.’ 

This edition of the Principia Latina, which was published 
in 1861 contained nothing from Cesar. The First Part (four 
sections) consisted ‘of extracts from the Elementarbuch of 
Jacobs and Déring. In the American edition, of 1866, edited 
by Dr. Henry Drisler, professor of Latin in Columbia College, 
New York, and editor of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lezicon, 
though the original preface of Dr. Smith was retained, yet in 
place of the First Part of the London edition, an “‘ Epitome of 
Cesar,’’ by Dr. Woodford, classical master of Madras College, 
St. Andrews, was given. The reason for this change is found 
in an essay of Professor Pillans, of Edinburgh, which is also 
given entire. The subject of the essay is, “‘ The want of 
books for the young among the ancient Roman and Latin 
authors read in schools.’’ Professor Pillans, while he com- 

ains of his own want of interest, as a school-boy, in reading 

wesar, and of the difficulty he had found in interesting other 
oung pupils in his writings, yet highly approves of Dr. Wood- 
ord’s simplified Cesar. 
That the American editor of this work made use of the 
‘Epitome of Cwsar’’ in place of Dr. Smith’s First. Part, 
showed adecidedly growing tendency to adopt Cesar for study, 
in some form, at the outset, And sons ap the present 
time is quite overruling. R. PERKINS, 


Boston, April 8, 1 
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Miss Isabella Canning, gives two lessons, of one hour 
each, each week, to the girls of the lower classes, and 
one lesson, of one hour each week, to the girls of the first 
class. The number of garments made last year was 
over 3,300, or on an average, over three garments to each 
pupil in the school. The work was all done in the 
school, and Mr. Swan tells us that the studies do not 
suffer from attention to sewing. On the other hand, he 
reports his school as constantly improving in scholar- 
ship as well as in skill in needlework. Each pupil 
has 80 hours of sewing in school in each year, and 320 
in four years, — the average time each pupil remains in 
the school. The advantages of this skill will be of in- 
calculable value to the girls personally, as well as to the 
families they represent. We had the pleasure of exam- 
ining the sewing-work of the Winthrop School recently, 


oo} and must confess to have become full converts to the de- 


sirability of teaching this branch to the girls in all the 
public schools of the country. 
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Spain. 


— The U. 8. House of Representatives has appro- 
priated $5,000, to be expended for the erection of a mon- 
ument over the grave of Jefferson. 

— The proposition made by Bismarck, in the inter- 
ests of peace, that the{British fleet and Russian forces 
be withdrawn from Constantinople, is reported to have 
been accepted. Minister Layard has received informa- 
tion that arrangements for the withdrawal of the fleet 
to Besika Bay, and of the army to Adrianople are being 


made. 


— The British House of Commons has adjourned 
until the 6th of May, and the Lords until the 13th. 

— A rumor prevails in Constantinople that 80,000 
Mussulmans have attacked the Russians in the Balkan 


districts, and that 900 of the latter have been slaugh- 


tered. 


— It is reported that Italy has received and accepted 
an invitation to the conference. . 

— Our Minister in Mexico recognized the Diaz gov- 
ernment on the 9th of April, the thirty-second anniver- 
sary of the battle of Resaca de la Palma. 


WE are glad to note the growing interest in the de- 
partment of needle-work in girls’ schools. In Boston 
the scholars have made remarkable progress, with most 
gratifying results in the amount of work done. In the 
Winthrop School, under the mastership of Mr. Swan, 
sewing has attained the place of a fine art, and in the 
upper classes the girls are taught to “cut and fit” by 
measurement and drafting. The teacher of sewing, 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1004. 

—Fall River, Mass., has received another severe 
blow, in the defalcation of George T. Hathaway, treas- 
urer of the Border City and Sagamore Corporations, 
who issued illegitimate notes to the amount of $600,000. 

— William Orton, president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, is dead. 

— A terrible cyclone swept over portions of Iowa 
and Illinois, on Sunday, destroying much property and 
several lives. 

— One hundred and twenty persons were killed by a 
hurricane, at Tahiti, in February last. 

— It is thought that nearly five hundred fishermen 
perished in the recent gales on the northern coast of 


The city superintendent is an outcome of the school 
committee system in its progressive development. As 
the schools advanced and a gradation seemed necessary, 
the members of the school boards saw the necessity of 
giving more attention to the work of the teachers and 
pupils, to the supply of school material, the examination 
of methods of teaching and governing, and a comparison 
of the results of different instructors. The first sys- 
tematic attempt at city supervision was made in Prov- 
idence, R. I., in 1839. The honor of the inauguration 
of the plan is due to Thomas Wilson Dorr, subsequently 
the leader in the Dorr Rebellion of 1842. Mr. Dorr 
was chairman of the school committee, and drafted a 
plan for the more vigorous management and more thor- 
ough inspection of the schools. Singularly enough, he 
drew his notion from the factory system of the State. 
The manufacturing corporations elected their boards of 
directors, and these boards selected the factory superin- 
tendent, whose duty it was to oversee the operations of 
the manufactory, to superintertd-the workmen and their 
work, and to make such suggestions, reports, etc., as 
his superior knowledge as an expert and his constant 
attention to the practical work of the factory might en- 
able him to do. Mr. Dorr regarded the city council as 
the corporation which had control, in its representative 
capacity, of the interests of the whole city. This body 
elected the school committee, and into the hands of the 
school committee, as a board of direction, was placed 
the power of electing the officer to superintend the 
school system, and to inspect the work of the teachers 
and pupils. The city adopted the plan, which has been 
followed by nearly every city in the United States, and 
its universal acceptance proves the wisdom and the 
necessity of the measure. Hon. Nathan Bishop, of 
New York, was the first superintendent of the Proy- 
idence schools, and the first city superintendent in 
America. Boston afterward inaugurated the plan, and 
called Mr. Bishop from Providence to be the first super- 
intendent of the schools of Boston. Mr. Bishop was 
succeeded in Providence by Prof. 8. 8. Greene, LL.D., 
and by Rev. Da ‘el Leach, LL.D., the present incum- 
bent, and in Boston by Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
LL.D., and by the present superintendent, Samuel 
Eliott, LL.D. 

The superintendency involves four factors of equal 
importance: (1) Executive; (2) Supervisory; (3) Ad- 
visory; (4) Examinative. 

The superintendent should be the executive officer of 
the school board, and as such, should be clothed with 
authority to execute the decrees of the directors of the 
schools. He should be the hand, as well as the brain 
of the school organization, and his functions should be 
recognized as those of a director-in-chief, vested with 
the administration of the school affairs of the corpora- 
tion. Any thing short of this makes him but a figure- 
head, an officer without power, and the schools an army 


without a commander. Subordinate in official rank, he 
should, nevertheless, be coérdinate in the work of direct- 
ing the various school forces within his jurisdiction. 

As a supervisor, he should have the ability of an ex- 
pert, and the authority which will enable him to look 
after every minutia of school work without embarrass- 
ment. He or his assistants should inspect without in- 
terference, and with the spirit of fair and honest inquiry, 
but not as inquisitors. Every teacher should be made 
an active assistant in this work, and each should feel 
the codperative aid and sympathy of the other in the 
accomplishment of a fair modicum of work. 

In his advisory relation, the superintendent is most 
efficient for good. His superior knowledge and experi- 
ence in school affairs are the capital invested for the 
benefit of his teachers. When superior authority, com- 
bined with a large intelligence, meets the teacher in the 
relation of a friend and helper, then it is that the most 
happy results follow. The highest power of the indi- 
vidual is recognized in his ability to adjust, harmonize, 
and energize forces in the exercise of the advisory func- - 
tion alone. 

At an examination (1) of teachers, and (2) of schools, 
the superintendent exercises a most important function, 
the highest of his position. As he is made responsible, 
to a large extent, for the successful working of the 
schools of his city, he should have much to say in the 
decisions as to the choice and examination of his teach 
ers. Character, experience, success, and examination- 
tests of candidates should be matters of his most care- 
ful attention and inspection, and his opinions should 
have great weight in the acceptance or rejection of such 
candidates. The knowledge of. the schools, obtained 
by previous inspection is invaluable in determining 
who should and who should not be the teachers of the 
several grades. Skilled in the adaptation of means to 
ends, he becomes the easy medium of interchange, by 
which the right teacher may find the right place in the 
system, when best results will flow to all parts of the 
school-body. 

As an examiner of schools, he becomes qualified to 
judge of their condition relative to each other, and also 
relative to the schools of other municipalities. He 
should frame all examination-papers, on which promo- 
tions from grade to grade are made, and should exercise 
such supplementary powers as will enable him to ad- 
just all cases of seeming injustice in the acts of pro- 
motion from school to school. His acquaintance with 
the status of the schools enables him to make such re- 
ports and suggestions to his directors, as will enable 
them to legislate most intelligently and successfully for 
the whole. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The following excursions have been planned, to follow the 
meeting of July 9-12: 

1, Fabyan’s to summit of Mt. Washington and return, by 
rail, $3.00. 2. Fabyan’s to Bethlehem and return by rail, 75 cts. 
3. Fabyan’s to Bethlehem by rail; stage to Profile House; re- 
turn by same route, $3.00. 4. Fabyan’s to Wells River (or 
Woodsville) and return by rail, $2.00. 5. Bethlehem to Pro- 
file House and return by stage, $2.50. 6. Bethlehem to Pro- 
file House, thence to Littleton, or the reverse, by stage, $2.50. 
7. Fabyan’s to summit of Mt. Washington by rail; carriage to 
Glen House; stage to Glen Station; rail to Fabyan’s, $7.50. 
8. Reverse of excursion No, 7, $8.50. 9, Crawford House to 
summit of Mt. Washington and return, by carriage, $1.00. 
10. Crawford House to Willey House and return, by carriage, 
$1.00. 11. Wells River, to Newport, Vt., at the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Memphremagog, including a steamboat-trip 
of sixty miles on the lake, $3.00. 12. Wells River to Quebec 


and return, via Newport, Vt., with privilege of stopping off at 
that place, $5.00. 

Hotel rates at ’s, Crawford’s, and Twin Mountain 
House, $1.50 per day for ladies, $2.50 per day for gentlemen ; 
Glen House, $3.00 per day; Profile House, $3.00; Flume 
House, $2.50. Mt. Washington Summit House, $1.00 for each 
meal and $1.00 for ote Th We $4.00 per day; Memphremagog 
House, Ne rt, Vt., $1.50 per day for ladies, $2.50 for gen- 
tlemen; Mt. Pleasant House, $1.00 per day for ladies only: and 
White Mountain House, $1.00 to $1.50 per day, according to 
location. Reduced rates at the Quebec hotels to be given soon. 

Other excursion-rates will be given in two or three weeks, 


as well as a list of boarding-houses and rates of board at 
Bethlehem, Franconia, etc. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM ORDER. 


‘«¢ At the close of the day, in a certain Michigan high school, 
the principal remarked to his pupils, ‘I consider every desk 
the office of the one whose place itis. If it is always clean, 
with no bits of paper or other rubbish thrown about,—with 
untorn,unscribbled books, always in order, I can prophesy, with 
a certainty of fulfillment, just what kind of offices I shall prob- 
ably find you occupying by-and-by. Our best business men and 
women keep clean, well-written books, and have them arranged 
in some kind of order. They file their papers, and throw the 
waste somewhere out of sight. Let us take a new start to- 
night, and begin to-morrow, before we leave the room, by put- 
ting every office in the best possible conditon.”’ 

This item has been going the rounds of the educa- 
tional papers, and is quoted as an excellent thing. The 
trouble is, that, the very fact of its attracting attention, 
shows that the matter of school-room order is almost 
universally overlooked by the average teacher. Most 
teachers seem to consider that their full duty is done 
when they have heard the lessons recited, have given 
whatever explanations are required, and have marked 
the attendance. It does not occur to them that it is a 
matter of concern whether the desks are in order, the 
books properly placed therein, with some definite plan 
of arrangement as to size or as to topic, and nothing in 
them which should not be there; and there is a class of 
teachers, as well as pupils, who seem to consider it a 
matter of course that the school-room floor should be 
strewed, —at any rate, at the close of school, — with 
bits of paper and pencil-sharpenings. In other words, 
they would isolate intellectual instruction from all other ; 
and this is the fatal mistake of very many of our schools. 


Socrates, in his Banquet, suggests how intimately 
connected are the outer and the inner man in showing 
that by the love for one beautiful person, the soul may 
be insensibly drawn to the love of all things which are 
beautiful, and finally to the love of beauty and truth 
themselves. Contrariwise, the soul that is incapable of 
appreciating even personal beauty, will be incapable of 
partaking of absolute beauty. To apply this seeming 
digression to our subject, we might say, and with truth, 
that we could not expect to find any appreciation of 
order, and hence a logical or clear arrangement of ideas 
in the mind of a pupil who had not been trained into 
some appreciation of order in his arrangement of his 
own school-desk, and of every thing in the room. It is 
carelessly assumed that it is a characteristic of great 
minds to have their rooms and appurtenances in con- 
fusion, but we believe this not to be the case. The 
order of the physicist’s study or laboratory is not that 
of the housemaid, who would fain make equally-sized 
piles of all his papers, and classify his books according 
to their size or binding; but there is a principle of 
order which is higher than that of form and color, and 
according to that the articles are arranged. 

Now, we do not say that it is necessary that all the 
pupils in school should arrange the contents of their 
desks according to the same principle of classification ; 
but we do say that they should arrange according to some 
principles of classification. Pencil-sharpenings and torn 
bits of paper will naturally be classified by any sane 
mind under the head of “ Waste-basket, or waste-box,” 
but never under the head of “Floor” or “Coal-box.” 


The Michigan High School Principal was assuredly 
right in saying that the future offices of the boys or 
homes of the girls would only repeat on a larger scale 
the characteristics of the present desks and surrounding 
floors; but the fact is, that if he and all teachers recog- 
nized the truth that it is a part of their legitimate work 
to make their pupils orderly, he would not have been 
obliged to deliver this little speech at the close of any 
day ; nor if he had, would it have been so largely copied, 
and held up to our admiration. If this same principal 
had remarked at any time during the school session, “I 
consider that your business arrangements in the future 
will depend very much on the exactness of your arith- 
metical work done now, and the boy who persistently 
asserts that 12 x 12 — 5, and 5 x 6 = 2, will never 


make his cash-book balance,” no person would have been 


impressed by the truth of the remark, and no one except 
the most needy newspaper reporter would have thought it 
worth his while to make an item of it. Or suppose he 
had said, “ Now, boys, we have been saying that London 
is in China, and Calcutta in England. Let us take a 
new start to-night, and begin by putting these cities 
in their proper places ;” would he have been consid- 
ered worthy of so much praise? Should we not have 
said to him, “ Better late than never, my good sir; but 
your remark only makes manifest your previous neglect 
of duty?” And why should we not say it here ? 

There are among women two kinds of housekeepers : 
one allows her house to accumulate dust for a long time, 
and then upsets the whole establishment in a sudden at- 
tack of cleanliness ; the other keeps her house clean all 
the time, and not spasmodically. Which is the nearer 
to godliness? The truthis, that in a school where the 
pupils have to “take a new start” in the matter of 
orderly room and desks, duty has been neglected. 

“Order is heaven’s first law,” but it is not a character- 
istic of the untrained and uneducated “natural man.” 
If a pupil, on entering a high school, be found not to 
have been properly trained into order in the grammar 
school, a wrong has already been done him. Neverthe- 
less it is perhaps not yet an irreparable one. The work 
should have been begun in the family life, and uninter- 
ruptedly continued in primary and grammar schools, so 
that the high-school principals should have no trouble 
on this score. But in no school, of whatever grade, and 
at no time should there be one single minute in which 
any desk, or the floor near any desk, should be out of 
order ; and then there would be no need of any “new 
start.” Work in either discipline or in instruction, 
that is spasmodic, is not education; nor is anything 
education that does not take into account the whole 
nature of the human being, or that tries to divorce in- 
tellectual training from ethical and spiritual training. 

To train every pupil in school into habits of order in 
wardrobe, schoolroom, and desk, is a large part of the 
legitimate work of the educator; and those of us who 
know that we can lay no claim to that title, unless we 
are striving to secure for our pupils not “merely intel- 
lectual culture, but the full growth of men and women ; 
not so much acquisition of knowledge as the formation 
of character,” are not likely to forget that in this prin- 
ciple of order we have a most potent instrument, which 
we dare not at any time neglect. 

Anna C. BRACKETT. 


FRENCH ESTIMATE OF AN AMERICAN EDUCATOR. 


* Le Manuel Général de Paris’ on the Appointment of Hon. 
John D. Philbrick.—‘ We learned, a few days ago, with as 
much surprise as regret, a decision calculated to cause uneasi- 
ness to the friends of scholastic institutions in the United 
States. Mr. Philbrick, one of the most important veterans of 
American pedagogy,—superintendent of the public schools of 
Boston, —in consequence of political and administrative dis- 
putes, was brusquely, if we say no more, removed from the 
office he has honored during the last twenty years. We are 
now happy to learn that the Federal Government has felt bound 
in honor to repair, as much as was in its power, this regretta- 
ble measure. It has decided that a scholastic exhibition shall 
take place at Paris during the Universal Exposition, and Mr. 
Philbrick is appointed to organize and direct it. All friends of 
primary instruction will rejoice with us at that decision. It 
realizes a wish justly dear to General Eaton, the eminent di- 
rector of the Bureau of Education, at Washington ; it will 
permit a worthy, methodical, and sincere representation at our 
Exhibition, not of such or such part, but of the ensemble of the 
scholastic position of the great republic. Collected and 
grouped by Mr. Philbrick, with the resources of which the Bu- 
reauvf Education disposes, the statistics will be as complete 
and instructive as they can be; the objects exposed will be se- 
lected with perfect judgment, and the European public will find 
there all the elements for serious study. Let us add, that Mr. 
Philbrick’s presence at Paris as a representative of the Bureau 
of Education, and their participation in the scholastic congress 
proposed, will add not only an eclat, but also a profit and inter- 
est to the pedagogical meetings and conferences which are in 
preparation.” C. H. G. 


Our Great Premium of WepstTeR’s UNABRIDGED 
Dictionary is still offered for Subscribers. 


DRIFT. 


— One of the most estimable of the grand, old Boston doctors 
of divinity, of thirty years ago, used to whisper to his profes- 
sional friends that ‘‘the State of Massachusetts would never 
be herself till she came to a landed aristocracy and a contented 
peasantry.”’ This excellent scheme came to grief on this rock 
of offence: that, whereas, some sixteen hundred thousand of 
the good people of Massachusetts stand ready to play the part 
of ‘‘ landed aristocrat,’ no Boston divine was ever yet able to 
put salt on the coat-tail of that particular Yankee “bird of 
freedom ’’ who proposed to assume the character of “‘ contented 
peasant.” We fear the bland suggestion of Dr. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, on Fast-day, that Boston should return to “‘ the or- 
ignal New-England system of common schools,’’—six months’ 
schooling a year for her fifty thousand youngsters, with the 
rest of the time spent in ‘“‘doing chores,’ “helping the old 
folks,’’ and attending President Runkle’s Institute of Tech- 
nology,—will founder on the same reef. There are some three 
hundred thousand people in the hub and spokes of our 
Athens, who will go in at once for the gentleman end of this 
arrangement; but we have not happened to meet the enthusi- 
astic Irishman and his wife who propose to cut down the 
schooling of their own “tin darlints’’ to six months, and 
spend the remainder of the year in suppressing a juvenile “‘ in- 
dustrial’? rampage over Dobbin and the dray in the street, and 
around the wash-tub in the tenement house. 


— The trouble with a considerable class of brilliant and val- 
uable notabilities in our dear Boston, is the amiable delusion 
that they are called upon to “‘ run ”’ the “common people” of 
Massachusetts. ‘‘ The common people”’ of this ancient com- 
monwealth have developed a most obstinate disposition, and a 
surprising aptitude for managing their own affairs. Sixty 
years ago the New-England system of education” tolerated 
no free primary school in Boston: the present splendid system 
of common schools is the fruit of the obstinate determination 
of the ‘‘common people”’ to raise their own children above 
the disabilities of a ‘‘ lower class.’””’ The crown of new Boston 
is her system of common schools; which has made it, spite of 
great natural hindrances, in the face of high social pretensions, 
on the whole, the best people’s city inthe world. We fancy 
‘the solid men of Boston’’ will not turn her fifty thousand 
school-children into the streets, for six months of the year, 
in order to keep step to the rhythm of Fast-day sermon 
rhetoric. 

— One of the incidental blessings of the present dismal era 
of hard times is the opportunity afforded a whole class of chil- 
dren for additional schooling in our great cities, . The wild 
proposition to cut down the supply of education in schools for 
the ‘* working classes’’ to six months, involves the addition 
of an army of fifty thousand unskilled child-workmen, to the 
already glutted market for labor, and the endowment of an 
expensive system of new technical schools for young children. 
President Thompson, the wisest of all our thinkers on this 
important theme, says, the best preparation for technical train- 
ing is a thorough common-school education, till the age of 
fourteen. This is just the entertainment to which Boston in- 
vites the children of every citizen; and this is what new Bos- 
ton can be safely trusted to do in the future. 


— We are glad to see that the Western craze for forcing the 
study of the German language into the primary and grammar 
grades of schools, has come toa halt. A committee of the 
town of Akron, Ohio,—one of the most intelligent school com- 
munities in America,—under the suggestion of Superintendent 
Findley, has reported against the scheme, and shown up its in- 
firmities. Mr. Dérner, one of the foremost German teachers 
of the city of Cincinnati, tells us what all close observers have 
long seen, — that the present system of instruction of young 
children in German, in the public schools, is ineffective and 
virtually a failure. The elementary schools of the United 
States should give instruction in the English language only, 
and all other languages, ancient or modern, should be re- 
manded to the curriculum of the high school. 


— Aristocratic educational theories make strange bedfellows. 
Our Boston reformers of the people’s school can look over into 
the legislature of the State of Ohio and hear their own argu- 
ments against the free higher education, and their praise of 
the common school of the fathers put into Western senatorial 
slang, by the precious set of strikers for ignorance, who, hay- 
ing kept the country schools of that great State half a,century 
behind the times, are now trying, by the help of Archbishgp 
Purcell, to demoralize the admirable school-systems of their 
cities and larger towns. Said General Grant, when congratu- 
lated on his last presidential deliverance concerning popular 
education: “The trouble is that there is too mueh reading 
and writing now in America to please a certain set of men at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue.”* These fine theories 
from Harvard and Boston mean the trampling out of knowl- 
edge for the masses in Kentucky and Texas. The danger 
from the over-education of the common people in America, 
need not keep our New-England philanthropists awake 0’ 
nights. All the ‘portents of the republic point with warning 


finger the other way. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE. 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

Not only in our city, but throughout the entire State, a de- 
sire to reform our present system of education seems to be 
the one idea that has taken possession of some minds. County 
commissioners are appointed by the circuit judges, in order, it 
is said, to keep these important matters out of politics. Some 
of these judges are not willing to perform this duty because it 
is no part of their judicial function, and because politicians 
will not keep away from them. As they can not be legally re- 
quired to perform this office, it has been suggested by some 
that we need a State superintendent, because the principal of 
the State Normal School can not properly attend to that 
institution and schools throughout the State alse, as he is now 
expected to do; but would the appointment of such an officer 
promote economy ? 

The dark storm-cloud (with a silver lining ?) which a few 
weeks since rose over the city school-board threatening to re- 
form or deform that honorable body, has proved to be much 
ado about nothing. Some irregularity in the manner of in- 
creasing the salaries of certain officers of the board, which had 
escaped criticism during the administration of the two chief 
magistrates who preceded him in regular order, was brought 
into public notice through some suggestions asked by his honor, 
Mayor Kane, who is, perhaps, a trifle old-fashioned in his ideas 
of public virtue and political economy. This was the principal, 

‘if not the only cause of the whole disturbance. The president 
has been reippointed, and with the exception of two members 
whose terms had expired, the board is the same as before. 
All’s well that ends well. 

GENERAL VS. SPECIAL AVERAGE. 

Some members of the board are in favor of promoting gram- 
mar-school pupils upon an average taken from their record in 
each study during a term, instead of a special average taken 
in every branch, from what they do at each semi-annual exam- 
ination, by which at present their scholarship is estimated and 
their position designated. Professor Shepherd opposes these 
gentlemen’s views to some extent; highly recommending a 
ready and retentive memory, the value of which is self-evident 
to every child old enough to attend school, yet it is known to 
be a gift which Dame Nature bestows, ready-made and fully- 
developed, upon favorites, few and far-between; and when she 
does commit herself to any such great and wonderful endow- 
ment, she nearly always revenges herself in seme way, 80 as 
to leave the favored one little if any better off in the end than 
“common people.”” The wish of our superintendent to ele- 
vate the standard of scholarship for teachers and pupils, is an 
exalted and praiseworthy sentiment, and should be responded 
to by them, if possible, in a spirit corresponding to that in 
which he speaks; but the special average system, as observed 
by some’ of the other gentlemen, does tell rather severely upon 
many timid, consciéntious, and hard-working pupils in every 
grade, — for mortified pride and disappointed ambition are 
as keenly felt in youth as in mature age; and if repeated 
failures, or apparent failures, are apt to subvert the energy of 
a man, what effect can we expect them to have upon a 
child, who perhaps comes within a small fraction of a certain 
standard required, and is merely reported ‘“‘ failed,’’ without 
receiving any credit for the effort made ? 

APPROPRIATION FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 

The city council has made an appropriation for city schools, 
— $47,000 less than is asked for by the board; this, it is 
thought, will compel the reduction of teachers’ salaries ten 
per cent., which will probably be taken in equal proportion 
from high and low. The number of teachers employed at 
present is said to be twenty-eight less than that allowed by the 
rules of order. Should the cost of living become proportion 
ably low, the reduction of pay will not be so very serious a 
matter, after all. 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

At the session of the Maryland Legislature, just closed, the 
merits and demerits of this institution were very freely dis- 
cussed; some saying it was useless, others that it was expen- 
sive and burdensome to the State, that it was no part of the 
public school system, and that the sooner it was abolished the 
better. Some even went so far as to say that it gave too much 
education to girls. Mr. Hoblitzell, formerly a member of the 
city school board, spoke in favor of continuing the school, and 
of appropriating $10,500 for that purpose; he said if it were 
now an original measure, he would, in view of the present 
depleted condition of the treasury, oppose its establishment; 
but as it was already in existence, and no fault whatever could 
be found with its management, he did not wish to see it over- 

- thrown. He said there was a necessity for members of the 
legal and medical professions to be educated in their profes- 
sion, to be trained and skilled in their practice before receiving 
a diploma; and could it be less important for those who are to 
train the youthful mind to possess similar qualifications? The 
appropriation for this school was finally made; that for the 
colored normal school stricken out. 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the regular monthly meeting of this Association, held 


last Saturday afternoon, the subject chiefly discussed by those 
teachers who spoke was, ‘Should History be taught in our 
Common Schools ?’’ Several papers prepared for the occasion 
were read on this and other educational topics, and a general 
invitation extended to the members to prepare others and hand 
them to the executive committee for criticism before the next 
regular meeting in May. No question can arise among intelli- 
gent people as to the general importance of history, or the 
necessity of a general knowledge of it in order to make us 
passable scholars; but the problem we wish to solve is, how to 
make it so interesting to pupils that they will take pleasure in 
voluntary historical research. It would seem too much to 
place it as a required task upon our present schedule, which 
seems already filled to repletion. M. C. 
Baltimore, April 17, 1878. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MISS BURRITT’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 


On Saturday, the 6th inst., anumber of guests assembled in 
the beautiful new room devoted to the grammar department of 
Friends’ School, 15th and Race streets, to witness the closing 
exercises of the Kindergarten Normal Class, under the charge 
of Miss Burritt. For the past year Miss Burritt has been 
faithfully and ardently laboring in the kindergarten cause, in 
Philadeiphia, — teaching her class of little ones in the early 
part of the day, and the normal class in the afternoons. The 
latter have completed their course, and the object of the exercises 
was to lay before the friends and patrons of the school, the aims 
and results of the term’s study. On the tops of the desks the 
work of the normal pupils, in designing, weaving, modeling, etc., 
was beautifully arranged. The display indicated wonderful 
industry, taste, and skill, and it elicited the admiration it 
merited. 

The graduating class consisted of twelve members, each of 
whom had passed a creditable examination, and presented an 
essay on some subject bearing on the work. Four of these 
essays were read, and listened to with intense interest and, 
seemingly, with great appreciation. The hearts and pens of 
the essayists seem to have been touched with the fire of en- 
thusiasm which filled the life of the great teacher and father of 
the system,—‘‘ Froebel, the God-favored bearer of the ‘ divine 
idea,;’’ the man who was called by his neighbors ‘‘the old 
fool,”? and to whom future generations will doubtless build 
monuments. 

After the chief aims of Froebel’s system were set forth, 
and the principles involved demonstrated as clearly as could 
be done, theoretically, 

MISS PATRIDGE 

followed with an essay on ‘‘ Woman as an Educator.” With 
an appreciation that would have delighted the heart of Froe- 
bel, Miss Patridge set forth the ideas which were the funda- 
mental principles of his doctrine: ‘‘That the immature must 
become mature; the immature are especially the women and 
children, whose human dignity has not been in full measure 
recognized hitherto. The destiny of nations lies far more in 
the hands of women,—the mothers,—than in the possessors of 
power, or of those innovators who, for the most part, do not 
understand themselves. We must cultivate women, else the 
new generation can not accomplish the task.’’ 

Miss Patridge was formerly a teacher in the Philadelphia 
Normal School, but gave up her position to devote herself ex- 
clusively to the questions concerning the social and political 
standing of women. She has taken the kindergarten training, 
not with a view to teaching, but simply for the culture of 
heart and head, that intimate study of the subject must give. 
Miss Patridge has a deep conviction of the responsibilities 
which rest upon women as the educators of the human race, 
and the earnest enthusiasm with which she presents this sub- 
ject in her lectures commands the serious attention and sym- 
pathy of her hearers. Doubtless, too, the seed-thoughts she 
sows will yield rich harvests. May she long have strength 
and courage to labor in the cause ! 

MISS ELIZABETH P. PEABODY 
came to Philadelphia expressly to attend these exercises, and 
read a paper giving some interesting statistics of the progress 
of kindergarten-work in the United States. The presence of 
this venerable woman, grown gray in the discharge of her 
philanthropic mission, added much to the interest of the 


occasion, 
MISS BURRITT 


read the questions which had been submitted to the students, 
and briefly commented on the principles called forth by them. 
This lady’s engagement at Friends’ School expires with the 
present term. She was employed temporarily to take charge 
of the kindergarten, and train some teachers to succeed her. 
Her year’s work has been satisfactory and successful, in the 
highest degree; but we do not see that Philadelphia can spare 
her just yet. There is plenty of work for her to do in our com- 
munity; if not in the actual work of teaching the children, — 
the labor of which we would gladly see her released from, for 
a time, — then in the training of others in the true spirit of 
the work, and so keeping down pretenses ;too many of which 


we have, falsely bearing the name of kindergarten. There is 


work for her, too, in teaching these mothers among us; in 
awakening in their hearts a just apprehension of the intel- 
tectual needs of their little ones. We trust the mothers wil] 
make it possible for Miss Burritt to remain with us. 


REDUCTION OF SALARIES OF TEACHERS, 


Our councils have finally passed the bill reducing the sala- 
ries of teachers five per cent., and of school-officers, janitors, 
ete., ten per cent. We make the statement. because we have 
seen it stated, in several educational journals, that the salaries 
had been reduced ten per cent. all around. Every city that 
cuts down the compensation of its teachers sets a bad example 
to its neighbors, and we are anxious to appear in no worse 
light than we really deserve, — though that is bad enough. 
Our teachers have not received any money this year, and prob- 
ably will not until the end of May. M. H. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 12, 1878. 


CINCINNATI. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The spring municipal election, lately held, gave to the board 
of education a political complexion slightly partial to the Re- 
publicans, twenty-eight of the fifty members being classed 
under the latter name. The new board, composed one-half of 
recently-elected members, and the other of those holding over 
a second year, met for organization on Monday afternoon, 
April 15. Quite a lively time was anticipated over the contest 
for the presidency. Three candidates were in the field, — Mr. 
Wulsin, the choice of the Republican caucus; Mr. O’Neil, the 
nominee of the Democrats; and Mr. Sands, the president of 
the old board. Mr. Sands, although a Republican, had owed 
his former election to the presidency mainly to the support of 
the Democratic members, under the skillful lead of Mr. 
O’ Neil; and it was generally believed that, on the present oc- 
casion, he would reciprocate the latter’s kindness, by carrying 
over to his support a sufficient number of Republican votes — 
to elect him,—Mr. O’Neil. But those most fickle of all fates, 
— the political ones, — decided it otherwise; and so, on the 
second ballot, Mr. Sands received twenty-seven votes, — one 
more than was necessary to a choice, and so was accordingly 
declared elected. Mr. Sands is (physically, at least) the 
weightiest presiding officer the board has ever had, his avoir- 
dupois being not short of twenty legal stones. 

The first regular session of the new board was held on the 
evening following the organization, but no business of general 
moment was transacted. 

OUR SUPERINTENDENT. 

The matter of all-absorbing interest in educational circles 
at present is one of a social character; namely, the near-ap- 
proaching marriage of our superintendent of schools, Mr. John 
B. Peaslee, to Miss Lou Wright, daughter of Hon. J. F. 
Wright, of Mt. Healthy, O. The affair will be celebrated on 
April 25, in the Central Christian Church, of this city, which, 
large as it is, will be none too capacious to aceommodate the 
six hundred teachers,—the entire light brigade of city instruc- 
tors,—and the three or four hundred more non-teacher friends 
that have been bidden to the marriage ceremony. 

When Mr. Peaslee began service in the Cincinnati schools, 
about ten years ago, there were among the more prominent 
male teachers, some thirteen young, or youngish, bachelors. 
But one by one they have succumbed to the subtle persuasions, 
the siren blandishments of the fair sex, until now, when the 
superintendent’s defection, — or rather affection, — will leave 
but two of the original thirteen independents. These two itis 
proposed to honor, on the forthcoming nuptials, with an assign- 
ment to some conspicuous part in the ceremony; and it is ru- 
mored that the badge of each, on that occasion, will consist of a 
white satin ribbon, embellished with a pale rose, — maiden’s 
blush,—enriched by the touching inscription, ‘‘ One of the last 
two roses of summer.’’ The spectacle at the church will be des- 
serted by a reception at the Burnet House. Let us hope that 
the domestic circle thus begun may prove as perfect a creation 
as Giotto’s famous O,—a circle that shall embrace all the sweet 
possibilities, all the fair perfections of the life matrimonial. 

STATE NEWS. 

Our legislators at Columbus are the most inveterate educa- 
tional tinkers,—or rather drummers; for they merely beat on 
the outside of the system, making a great deal of small noise, 
but seldom adding a globule of solder or a patch. At one time, 
some rural member, whose conception of popular wants is as 
cireumscribed as the shadow-circle made by his village church- 
spire, proposed that the study of the German language shall be 
interdicted throughout the public schools of the State, notwith- 
standing the existence of communities, like that of Cincin- 
nati, where the parents of more than half of the school-chil- 
dren are of German extraction, and therefore profoundly in- 
terested in maintaining a knowledge of the language of their 
fatherland. 

At another time, some newly-fledged representative, with 
about as complete a knowledge of book-making and book-sell- 
ing as the original Adam is likely to have had, proposed to 
have school-books gotten up by means of a committee selected 
by partisan legislators; and, as a natural sequence, to convert 
the State into a grand ‘publishing and sales-house, for supply- 
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ing the entire school population with uniform text-books. 
What a rich mine for party jobbers such an arrangement 
would open up! Won’t some one next propose regulation uni- 
forms, graduated for each of our several classes of schools,—the 
high, the intermediate, and the district,—the same to be man- 
ufactured and sold by State clothiers and tailors, and required 
by law to be worn by all the children of the public schools of 
the Commonwealth ? 

But just now it is the school system itself that is being as- 
sailed. One Booth,—let us charitably hope not a John Wilkes 
—has introduced a bill into the House of Representatives, the 
main provision of which is as follows: 

“ Provided, further, that no pupil shall be required, against 
the wishes of its parents or grarmens, to pursue any study 
other than orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and English grammar.”’ 

This means, of course, the gradual strangulation of all our 
higher grades of schools, and the reduction of the present gen- 
erous diet of our public schools to the merest Grahamite reg- 
imen. We recommend Mr. Booth, and all such philanthropic 
educational cobblers, to a studious perusal of the Gradgrind 
school of ethics, education, and political economy, as deline- 
ated by Charles Dickens in Hard Times. 


Truly the State will have fallen upon hard times when it 
shall give its consent to such an unquestionably short-sighted, 
narrow-chested scheme of education (!) as the one just now 
proposed. There is no prospect, however, of its success. The 
last scene in the legislative play will be brief and affecting, 
consisting, most probably, of the following words: ‘ Exit 
Booth, amid profound silence : the curtain falls.” 


Cincinnati, April 18, 1878. N. K. R, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Red Ant. —Professor Leidy states that when he pur- 
chased his present residence, while it was undergoing repair, 
he noticed red ants swarming upon a piece of bread left by 
one of the workmen. To ascertain if the house was seriously 
infected, he placed a piece of sweet cake in every room, from 
the cellar to the attic. At noon, the next day, every piece 
was found covered with ants. Having provided a cup of tur- 
pentine-oil, each piece was picked up with forceps, and the 
ants tapped into the oil. The same process was continued for 
three days, when as no more ants were seen, he supposed they 
were all destroyed, but finding some in the attics feeding 
on dead flies, he supposed that the remainder had become sus- 
picious of the sweet cake. 

He next tried bacon, and found the pieces swarming with 
ants, but after three days that failed. The same process, and 
the same results, took place with dead flies, cheese, and grass- 
hoppers. At length, neither grasshoppers nor any thing else 
attracted them, and they appeared to be thoroughly exter- 
minated; nor has the house since been infested with them. 

Professor Leidy regards the action of the ants, as indicating 
on their part a ready disposition to become circumspect. 


Pigeon living after the removal of nearly all the brain.—Dr. 
McQuillen describes the case of the extirpation of nearly all 
of the cerebrum of a pigeon by himself, and desires to place 
on record the fact that the subject not only survived the oper- 
ation twenty-four days, but gradually regained its usual powers 
and habits of flight, and ability to feed itself and drink. Only 
one such case is on record. He argues for the propriety and 
usefulness of such operations, from the acknowledged existing 
uncertainties of the science. 


The Telephone. — The invention of the telephone is now 
claimed in England for Sir Charles Whetstone, who over 
twenty years ago, transmitted various sounds with and with- 
out electricity to a considerable distance, and even called his 
instrument the telephone. It does not appear, however, that 
Sir Charles ever attempted to.transmit the human voice, and 
the present agitation is doubtless set on foot to overthrow the 
patent, 


_ Hypothesis or Theory ?—Mr. Richard A. Proctor draws atten- 
tion, in a recent article in the Contemporary Review, to the 
practice of making use of the word “hypothesis”? when “‘ the- 
ory” is intended, or, in fact, treating the words as synonymous. 
The word ‘‘ hypothesis”? is too often, says Mr. Proctor, used 
in the incorrect sense, and many scientific writers, when they 
hear the word, think immediately of Newton’s famous “ Hy- 
potheses non fingo,” a dictum relating to real hypotheses, 
and to theories. However, Newton definitely indicates what 
he means by hypotheses: ‘‘I frame no hypothesis,” says he, 

for whatever is not deduced from phenomena is to be called 
an hypothesis.” 

While on this subject we may note that Webster quotes 
Olmsted, to explain the true meaning of these words, as fol- 
lows: “ Theory is distinguished from hypothesis thus: a the- 
ory is founded on inferences drawn from principles which have 
been established on, independent evidence; hypothesis is a 
Proposition assumed, to aecount for certain phenomena, and 
has no other evidence of its truth, than that it affords a satis- 
factory explanation.of those phenomena.” 


The Herbarium of the late eminent botanist, Alex. Braum, 
has been purchased by the German government, for 21,000 
marks; the Cryptogamic herbarium of the late Italian bota- 
nist, G. de Notaris, has been acquired by the Italian Minister 
of Public Instruction, for the botanical garden of Rome. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


COUNTY EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, 
(Preble County, Ohio, April 6th, 1878.) 


(Teachers will be graded on their professional reading, and their attend- 
ance at associations and institutes. 

Write ay &. but one side of the paper. When it is ible, abbre- 
viate. ive short solutions to the problems in arithmetic. A question 
answered by map or diagram will acceptable. Neatness will add to 

our y cent. An illegible manuscript will not be graded. Collusion 
equivalent to failure. Sign name on each page.] 


ARITHMETIC. 


1, Indicate, according to the Roman notation, the date of 
the discovery of America, and the commencement of the war 
of the Rebellion. 

2. Multiply the G, C. D. of 3, 3, and 5 6 by their L. C. M. 

8. VanAusdal & Co. sold to John B. Smith the following 
articles: 24 yds. black silk at $2.25; two pieces French calico, 
40 yds, each, at 30 cts.; 36 yds. carpet at $1.10; and 23 yds. 
matting at 85 cts. Make out the bill in proper form. 

4. Write a promissory note for $478.60, dated Jan. 14, 1878, 
due in one year from date, with 6 per cent. Sell the note to- 
day in bank at 9 per cent. discount, and find the proceeds. 

5. If 72 yards of thread can be spun from an ounce of silk, 
how many pounds of silk will be required for a thread 90 
miles long ? 

6. How many steres of wood in a pile 50 meters long, 1.1 
meters wide, and 2 meters high ? 

7. Find the circumference and area of a circle described 
about a rectangle whose sides are 3 feet and 4 feet respectively ? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. Define orthography, letter, syllable, vowel, consonant. 

2. How many elementary sounds in the English language ? 
What is the difference between a sub-vocal and an aspirate 
sound ? Name the principal organs of speech. Define diph- 
thong, digraph. 

8. Write a table of the elementary vowel sounds, using dia- 
critical marks. 

4. What is a subtitute? Name the substitutes of a long, 
and u short; of sh; of ng. 

5. Analyze clank, and nature. 


GRAMMAR. 


1, Abbreviate president, professor, April, reverend, county, 
Oregon, south, debtor, West Virginia, madame. 

2. Write the possessive singular of boy, man, enemy, house, 
hero; the possessive plural of book, woman, monkey, ocean, 
princess. 

3. Decline I, thou, it, which, whoever. 

4. Compare handsome, witty, polite, sweet, and well, to de- 


note increase. 
5. Give the infinitives and participles, active and passive, of 
lay. 


6 Prepare a frame-work on each of the following subjects : 
The History of the English Language; The Science and the 
Art of Teaching. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Define geography, map, atlas, zones, tropics. 

2. Bound your county, state, and country, and give the 
areas of each. 

8. Name the largest river on each grand division of land, 
and the highest mountain on each. 

4. Draw a map of Preble county. 

5. What causes the change of seasons ? 

6. How much of geography should be memorized ? 

7. Tell how, if you know the longitude of two places, you 
can find their difference of time. 

8. Name the five largest cities of Ohio. 

9. What is the difference between a State and a territory, 
in our government ? 

10. To what extent should map-drawing be taught ? 


THEORY AND PRACTICE, 


1. State briefly how you would organize your school. 

2. Of what Teachers’ Institute are you a member ? 

3. How many teachers’ meetings have you attended within 
the year? 

4, What professional books or periodicals have you read ? 
For what professional periodical are you a subscriber ? 

5. How would you open your school each morning, and how 
close at night ? 

6. What has the teacher to do regarding the physical and 
moral training of pupils ? 

7. Would you ever assign lessons to be studied as a punish- 
ment for any offense ? 

8. What is teaching ? 

9. What records should a teacher keep ? 

10. What is education ? What is knowledge? 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The site for the new State Normal School, in Gorham, has 
been selected, and the citizens have subscribed $4,650 in aid of 
the school, to be increased to $8,000. 

— The post-graduates of the Hallowell Classical School 
have formed an alumni association, and have chosen Mr. A. 
M. Thomas, orator. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Milton Classical Institute, of which Miss C. Augusta 
Clement is principal, was incorporated in 1866. Number of 
teachers now employed, two; number of pupils, fifty. 

— The State Reform School has 116 members, of whom 16 
are girls. 

— We notice that in quite a number of the towns ladies 
have been chosen superintending school committee. 

— A good number of new arrivals at the Kimball Union 
Academy, at Meriden. 

— Rev. Mr. Palmer, of the Congregational church, has de- 
clined an invitation to teach at the Sandwich Islands. 

— A postal from New Hampton reads as follows: ‘‘Term 
has opened with 110 students. 

— In these times, when so many teachers are having their 
salaries cut down, it is refreshing to read the following, taken 
from an exchange: ‘‘ Mr. Oscar J. Pfeiffer, of Portsmouth, 
principal of the Lancaster Academy, has just had $210 added 
to his salary.”” Mr, Pfeiffer is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in the class of ’77. 

— Rev. Mr. Demorest, of Manchester, has been appointed 
supervisor, in place of W. E. Buck, resigned. 

— The graduating class at the Normal School numbers 50, 
Miss Louise Pollard is president, and Miss Jennie Townsend, 
class poet. 

— Five of the teachers in Haverhill, last year, were 
graduates of the Normal School, and it is reported that 
they all had successful schools. 

— The new $12,000 schoolhouse, at Ashland, was dedicated 
on Fast-day. The exercises consisted of music, by the chil- 
dren ; a prayer, by Rev. H. F. Hill; remarks, by Rev. T. F. 
Ward, Dr. Dumar, Prof. A. P, Kelsey, of the Normal School, 
and Hon. C, A. Downs, superintendent of public instruction; 
Mrs. M. D. Shepard presided at the organ, 

— Miss Lund has reopened her kindergarten in Manchester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— By invitation of the school committee, Secretary Dickinson 
and agent Hubbard spent last Tuesday at Winchendon. They 
visited the high and the grammar schools, the only schools in 
session, in the morning, and in the afternoon met the commit- 
tee, the teachers who were in town, and others specially inter- 
ested, for a presentation of methods of teaching and a discus- 
sion of school work. Especial effort had been made by the 
committee to bring the meeting to the notice of the citizens, 
and the attendance was quite large. The secretary presented 
a course of studies for primary schools, setting forth with great 
clearness the order in which the studies should be taken up, 
dwelling especially upon the value of music and drawing, and 
making valuable suggestions as to methods of teaching. Mr. 
Hubbard followed with remarks intended to show how the 
demand for better work in our schools, and in less time, can 
be met by improved methods of teaching, and by a judicious 
selection of topics from the several branches taught. In the 
evening the Town Hall was filled with an appreciative audi- 
ence to listen to a lecture by the secretary upon our common 
schools, what they ought to do, and the kind of education they 
ought to give. The lecture was well received. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, the secretary and both the agents 
were at Leominster, where the schools had been suspended 
and the teachers brought together. The day was spent ina 
familiar discussion of the best methods of teaching reading, 
language and grammar, and arithmetic. The school committee 
and teachers entered earnestly into the work, and gave interest 
by freely asking questions. In the evening the secretary lec- 
tured to a small audience, and was listened to with attention. 

— North Brookfield’s high-school valedictorian is Martha E. 
Perkins; historian, Adeline I. Stowe; poet, George T. Lincoln. 

— Dr. A. T. Lowe, of Boston, has just given 250 valuable 
books to Cushing Academy, at Ashburnham. 

— The Boston school committee has voted that, hereafter, 
when teachers are to be employed in the public schools, grad- 
uates from the Normal School shall be selected, all other things 
being equal. But be sure that all other things are equal, The 
fact that the State furnishes a school for the training of teach- 
ers is good reason why the State should employ its graduates. 
It has something of a claim on them, and they on the State. 
But, after all, the true teacher can never be discovered until 
by actual trial; and only such should be allowed in the schools, 
whether normal graduates or not. 

— Massachusetts was the first State in the Union to establish 
normal schools, of which there are now 137, with over 29,000 
pupils, and over 1,000 instructors; Ohio and Pennsylvania each 


having'12 schools, while New York State has 9, Illinois and 
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Missouri 8 each, and Massachusetts 7. The largest number of 
pupils are in New York, however, where there are 4,158. The 
necessity of such schools needs no other enforcement than a 
few statistics relating to education in the United States. 
Nearly 9,000,000 scholars are enrolled in the public schools. 
Nearly 5,000,000 are in attendance daily, and about 231,000 
teachers are employed, including 133,000 women.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 

— There are now in Boston 6 public, and many more private 
kindergartens. St. Louis has 32 that are public; Chicago has 
7; and Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Nashua, N. H., 
1 each. 

— The Lynn primary school on Summer street is reported 
to be overcrowded with scholars. The number in attendance 
is 69, and the maximum number for each teacher is 56, accord- 
ing to the rules. The disposition of the truants after arrest is 
a matter which demands attention; and the proposition is 
made that the city unite with a few adjoining towns in sus- 
taining a school for truants. The teachers of the grammar 
and primary schools, have one-half day in each term during 
the first and second years’ experience in teaching, for the pur- 
pose of their visiting the other schools. A committee of five 
has been appointed to consider the feasibility of supplying the 
scholars of the public schools with school books at the expense 
of the city. 

— The meteorological journal of Amherst College shows that 
the weather for the last winter was 3.31 degrees warmer than 
the average for the last seventeen years. 

— Examinations for entrance to Vassar will be held in Bos- 
ton next June, and New England candidates for admission be 
saved the expense of a journey to Poughkeepsie, and can take 
their examinations at the close of the school year instead of 
after the summer vacation. 

— The will of the late Rev. Dr. Sweetser, of Worcester, 
makes, as the only public bequest, $1,000 to the trustees of 
Phillips Academy to found a scholarship for indigent theolog- 
ical students. 

— The Holyoke Seminary has received three casts, — the 
mask of Juno, bust of Jupiter, and Flaxman’s model of the 
shield of Achilles. Professor Young, of Princeton, formerly 
of Dartmouth College, has been giving a course of lectures on 
physics. 

— N. T. Allen, Esq., of the West Newton Classical School, 
has just completed his 30th year as a teacher in the same village. 
He is good for as many years more. 

— Regular meeting of the Boston school committee April 9. 
Eight members absent. But little business transacted. 

— Mr. E. F. Fenoliosa, of Salem, has received and accepted 
the appointment of professor of Political Economy in the Im- 
perial University at Tokio, Japan. 

— The incumbent, Miss Parloa, gives a course of lectures in 
cookery, and a class is organized to learn garment-cutting, at 
Lasell. Millinery also is to be taught. 

— From June 20th to September 5th, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Bragdon, of Lasell, with a party of ther pupils, will make a 
European tour, including, of course, the Paris Exposition. 

— Rev. Joseph Cook (class of ’57) presents to Phillips Acad- 
emy for the centennial, June 6, $500 to found a Greek Prize. 

— The resolves in favor of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and in favor of the Worcester County Free Insti- 
tute of Industrial Science, were reported against by the Finance 
Committee, in the Legislature. 

— Natick has a new high-school building. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE MEETING. 

A meeting of the school committees of the towns in the 
valley of the Blackstone, was held at Whitinsville (North- 
bridge), on Friday, April 19. Eleven towns were represented. 
An association of the towns represented, including two or 
three others, was formed, and Rev. Dr. R. R. Clarke, of Whi- 
tinsville, was chosen president. 

School Supervision. 

After some questions relating to the employment of chil- 
dren in manufagturing establishments had been answered, the 
question of “School Supérvision”’ was opened, by Mr. Taft, 
of Upton. The speaker alluded, in very strong terms, to certain 


- gentlemen, as Messrs. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Wendell 


Phillips, and John D. Philbrick, who had been reported as 
declaring the schools of tye present to be a failure, school 
committees to have “ played out,” ete. The statements of 
such distinguished gentlemen had great weight with the peo- 
ple, and if they were right in such wholesale denunciations of 
the schools, he, for one, desired that the people should agitate 
the matter, as they are doing in the shop and on the street, tili 
those who had them in charge should awake to their duty and 
make them what they should be. If they were as bad as these 
gentlemen represented, the very gentlemen had a part in the 
responsibility of making them so. He did not endorse these 
views, but the secretary of the Board of Education was re- 
ported among those who did; and he would be glad to hear 
from Mr. Dickinson upon the subject. 

Mr. Dickinson was called upon, and requested to speak upon 
the subject of supervision. Before entering upon the ques- 
tion before the meeting, Mr. Dickinson said it was a mistake to 


include him with the gentlemen above referred to; he was 
present at the meeting, but did not take part in the discus- 
sion. The statements reported were but a part of what the 
gentlemen said; it was stated by them that there had been 
a great advance in the schools within forty years; that the 
schools could not dispense with the school committee-men any 
more than the general and his staff could get along without the 
minister of war; but that even the lowest grades of schools 
required educational experts for their supervision. With this 
position he was fullyin sympathy. It was a fault of our coun- 
trymen, perhaps, to state in general terms their deductions 
from a few instances that had come under their observation. 
Passing, then, tothe question of supervision, the record of the 
past, he said, was a noble one; but we must not be content 
with that. The supervision of the schools largely determined 
their character. Wherever a single competent individual has 
control of the schools of a town, whether he be a superintend- 
ent or school committee-man, the schools are superior; and it 
is acknowledged that the schools of the cities having superin- 
tendents are much better than those in other places. He then 
stated his previously-reported views in regard to county or sec- 
tion superintendents, and indicated the duties which might be 
devolved upon such officials. 

The plan was received with favor by the gentlemen who 
spoke subsequently, but suggestions were made by Mr. Taft, 
Dr. Webber of Milbury, Mr. Scott of Blackstone, and others, 
to the effect that the supervision was of committees as much 
as of schools; that a larger number of such officers would be 
required than had been named by the secretary; that the State 
would not be likely to adopt a plan which excluded from the 
supervision the cities and large towns which already had su- 
pervision. Also that the limits of territory assigned to one 
person could not be county boundary lines. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Walton, agents of the Board of Edu- 
cation, stated, in this connection, that the number of towns 
they were able to visit was about seventy each year. 

At the close of the discussion, a resolution was passed, ap- 
proving, in general, the plan proposed by the Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

The next subject which occupied the attention of the meet- 
ing was the wages paid to teachers in the several towns. The 
average, in the ungraded schools was found to be about $8.00 
per week,—Blackstone paying but $7.00. 

After partaking of a collation served by the ladies of 
Whitinsville, the meeting completed its organization, and 
then proceeded to consider ‘‘ Methods of Teaching, and 


Courses of Studies.’’ 
Arithmetic. 


Mr. Walton was invited to indicate what should be taught 
in arithmetic, and what should be the general plan of teach- 
ing and the order of topics. Mr. Walton responded in brief, 
that the fundamental operations should be taught with great 
thoroughness to all pupils; that a knowledge of common and 
decimal fractions, with compound numbers and the simplest 
applications of percentage, is all that need be taught to the 
children who leave school at twelve or thirteen years of age. 
This limit is fixed as including all that most persons in the 
ordinary affairs of life will have to practice. All beyond this 
may be deferred to the night-school course, and may then be 
taught with the other branches of the mathematics. The 
plan of teaching should be objective and oral, books being 
used for problems. The statement of processes should be 
made by the pupil from the work, and not be committed to 
memory from the book. The elementary combinations 
should be taught as facts and be impressed by practice, all the 
operations being taught simultaneously. Written and mental 
arithmetic should be taught together. In this way much time 
would be saved. Nearly all of decimal fractions may be 
taught with simple numbers; United States money will then 
be taught as an application of the fundamental operations. 
Common fractions should be treated as nearly as possible like 
simple numbers. No process should be performed by the pupil 
without a knowledge of the reason; though he must not be 
required to formulate his statements of processes. He must 
do understandingly, and acquire facility by practice. In the 
high school, or in the upper grade of the grammar school, arith- 
metic should be studied. 

Some doubt was expressed by one or two gentlemen as to 
omitting formulated statements in the elementary course; but 
a resolution offered by Mr. Smith, of Grafton, approving the 
views expressed, was adopted without dissent. 

Language and Grammar. 

“Language and Grammar” were next discussed by Mr. 
Hubbard and Mr. Webber ; the latter gentleman approving 
most fully the plan of language-lessons proposed by Mr. Hub- 
bard, and especially enforcing the principle that grammar is 
to be studied for the principles of the language, and not to 
teach to speak and write the language. Mr. Hubbard would 
have grammar deferred to the upper grade of the grammar 
school, or to the first or second year in the high school; but 
the pupils should have lessons in language, stated and inci- 
dental, in all the years of his schooling; every lesson in school 


should be a language-lesson. Sentence-writing should begin 


with the first month or the first day in school; every error 
made by the pupil should be corrected; much time should be 
employed in conversation, in connection with every reading- 
lesson. Composition should be a daily exercise in the primary 
school. Grammar should commence after the analysis of the 
sentence was understood, and all the parts of speech should 
be defined from their office in the sentence. 

**Geography’’ was then briefly discussed. The conclusion 
reached was that much that is of little value is at present 
taught; that the close adhesion to the text-book is the great 
cause of the failure in this branch of study; and that the 
teachers in the common schools need more knowledge of the 
subject and of the best methods of teaching it. 

The Association adjourned, subject to the call of the execu- 
tive committee. A meeting was proposed for Sept. Ist. 

An excellent spirit was exhibited in all the discussions and 
intercourse of the members, and great liberality of views was 
expressed in regard to education in general and to the especial 
demands of the times. 

The claims of the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL were strongly 
urged upon the school committees at this meeting. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Woonsocket.—A number of young ladies, mostly members 
of the High School, on Wednesday last, presented to the 
school a beautiful black-walnut bookcase, costing fifty dollars, 
the proceeds of a fair given in Social Hall. 

The schools of the town closed on the 12th inst. for a vacation. 
of one week. At the High School the class of 1880 rendered 
very creditably quite an elaborate programme, consisting of 
declamations, orations, essays, readings, and music, both vocal 
and instrumental. The exercises were closed with an original 
song, followed with remarks by Hon. F. G, Jillson, the super- 
intendent of schools, and Rev. C.J. White. Mr. White con- 
gratulated the school on the marked improvement noticeable; 
and alluding to the objection frequently made to high schools 
because of their want of practicableness, said, ‘‘ That in the 
general opinion whatever enables us to perform useful labor is 
practical. In performing nearly every kind of useful labor, as 
leading to its more skillful, and therefore better performance, 
thought is a prominent factor. The studies pursued in the 
high school require constant exercise of the mind, and train 
the pupil to habits of careful thought and persistent endeavor.” 

An increased interest is manifested in all the schools of the 
Consolidated District. 

The new gymnasium has now a membership of one hundred. 
The society has hired a practice-room 80 x 40, and three ante- 
rooms, in the new Hope Building. Nearly $500 worth of ap- 
paratus has been procured. 

Under the instruction of Mr. George F. Page, the singing in 
the schools in the town has greatly improved during the past 
term. 


PROVIDENCE. — The Reform School contains at present 143 
boys and 37 girls, while some twenty-five or thirty more are 
out on probation upon farms in different parts of the State. 

Prof. Albert Harkness, Ph.D., of Brown University, took a 
prominent part at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Classical and High-school Teachers in Boston. 

The salary ordinance, for teachers in public schools, reported 
by the committee of education to the city council, was, after 
some discussion, adopted. It makes reductions in each grade 
except lowest primary, where an increase is made. The reduc- 
tion is from $25 to $100. 

Dr. David King, of Newport, gave an interesting paper be- 
fore the Historical Society, wherein he attempted to vindicate 
the character of Wm. Coddington, who has been generally re- 
garded as too ambitious, if not mean and treacherous. The 
argument was ingenious and strongly sustained, and the paper 
received with marked favor. 

The schvol committee have appointed a strong committee to 
urge the city government not to insist upon reducing the sal- 
aries of teachers. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Hon. B. G. Northrop will conduct a teachers’ institute 
at North Canaan, beginning at 9 o’elock a. M., on Thursday, 
April 25, and closing Saturday afternoon, under the supervis- 
ion of the Secretary of the Board of Education, aided by W. 
I. Marshall of Massachusetts, Mark Pitman of New Haven, 
W. Spaulding of Rockville, and I. N. Carleton, William B. 
Dwight, Miss. C. E. Bush, and Miss M. J. Atwood, of the 
State Normal School, New Britain. The names of the lectur- 
ers engaged promise a session of great interest and profit. 
Mr. Marshall will lecture on Thursday evening, on ‘‘ An Even- 
ing in Wonderland,”’ or the Yellowstone National Park, illus- 
trated by the calcium light, and numerous stereopticon views. 
He is engaged for all the Massachusetts and Connecticut insti- 
tutes this season, where his lectures and illustrations are re- 
ceived with great interest. All the meetings will be open to 
the public. No effort will be spared to render all the exercises 
both attractive and useful. The evening sessions will be of 4 
specially popular character. ‘Teachers and school visitors will 
be entertained without charge. . Free return-tickets will be is- 
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sued to those who come to the Institute over the Connecticut 
Western and the Housatonic railways. 

_— The summer term of the Academy at Newtown,—Rev. J. 
P. Hoyt, principal, — will commence April 29. Mr. Hoyt and 
his assistants are fully qualified to give instruction, and the 
school has an honorable record. A catalogue of books in the 
town library has been printed. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The annual apportionment of the State fund 
for 1877-8, amounting to $1,312,439.52, has been made by State- 


Superintendent Carr. There are 200,067 census-children in the 
State, and the amount per child is $6.56. The school census 
would indicate the population of California to be nearly 


1,100,000. 


ILLino1s.—The total city and school taxes at Galesburg last 
year were $77,500. This year there is a reduction of $19,000. 

The Illinois State Board of Agriculture has agreed to award 
premiums from $15 down, for school work to be exhibited at 
the coming State fair,—drawing, penmanship, mathematics, 
history, ete. 

Prof. N. C. Dougherty, former principal of the Rock River 
Seminary, has-been chosen superintendent of the schools of 
Peoria. 

The Illinois Supreme Court has just decided that parents 
shall determine what their children shall study of the branches 
taught in the public schools. 

e study of the German language is on the increase in the 
public schools of Chicago. 


InDIANA.—The vacancy created at Muncie Academy by the 
removal of Dr. Luckett to Greencastle, is filled by Mrs. Sarah 
Irwin, widow of Rev. Robert Irwin, an experienced and able 


teacher. 
Indiana has 498,726 children enrolled in her schools; the 
teachers number 13,574. 


IowA.—The new public school building of Clarinda, Page 
county, cost $17,000. 

There is a party in Council Bluffs in favor of a trial of the 
kindergarten system in the public schools. 

Davenport, the busy metropolis of Iowa, is justly proud of 
her public schools. They rank among the best in the State, if 
not in the West. There are 2,000 pupils in German. 


W. E. Parker, Esq., is conducting an able and interesting 
educational department in the Independence Conservative, 
published at Independence. It is a hopeful indication of edu- 
cational interest and progress when such articles find a place 
in the general newspaper. 


InDIAN TERRITORY.—The Cherokees have over 80 schools. 
About 250 teachers presented themselves at the recent exam- 
ination at Tahlequah, so that not more than one-third could 


obtain situations. The number of applicants shows a lively 
interest in education among the inhabitants. Their laws and 
regulations on this subject are said to be drawn after the 
best models. 


KENTUCKY.—Kentucky provides a school fund of $1.65 per 
capita for white, and 62 cents for colored children. 

The State superintendent of public instruction protests 
against the endowment of a State Agricultural and Mechanical 


College with the funds devoted to the education of colored 
children. He wisely considers it a paramount duty of the 
State to provide for the education of its 40,000 white and 50,- 
000 colored voters who are unable to read their ballots on elec- 
tion day. 

KansAs.—Kansas has a school population of 232,801, out of 
a total population of about 850,000. 


There was a decrease of 46 in the number of male teachers 
employed in the public schools last year, and an increase of 
239 female teachers. The average mantel wages paid male 
teachers was $33.66; female teachers, $27.03. 


OxuIO.—Marietta College is located at Marietta, at the mouth 
of the Muskingham River, where the first settlement of the 
“Territory northwest of the river Ohio”? was made on 
the 7th of April, 1788. The faculty, headed by Israel W. An- 
drews, D.D., LL.D., as president, consists of widely-known 
scholars and educators. At present there are 80 students in 
four classes, besides 74 in the preparatory department. 

2 The Cincinnati Normal School is to have a professor of 
pedagogics,”’ in addition to theoretical instruction. 

The next meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion will be held in Cincinnati, May 19-24. Among the papers 
will be an address on the ‘‘ National Importance of Social Sci- 


ence in the United States,” by Professor Pierce, of Harvard; a 
Paper on “ The Relation of Art Education to General Educa- 
tion,” by Prof. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis; one by Mr. Peter 
Hamilton, a leading lawyer of Mobile, Ala., on ‘‘ The Selection 
of Judges, and the Limits of Judicial Power”’; one by Mr. 
Simon Sterne, of New York, on “ The Relation of the Gov- 
ernment to Railways ”’; and three or four papers on different 
ranches of the general question of taxation. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The growth of the public schools of Erie 
is shown by the following statistics: The daily average for 
1873 was 1,901; for 1877 it was 2,673, an increase of 40.6 per 
cent. Teachers’ wages for 1873 were $24,643; in 1877 they 


were $31,441; an increase of 27.5 per cent. The schools of 
1873 did not furnish the advantages of those of 1877. The 
daily average of 1876 was 2,470; for 1877 it was 2,673, a gain of 
203, or 8.1 per cent. Teachers’ wages for 1876 were $31,247; 
for 1877 they were $31,441, an increase of six-tenths of one per 
cent. The increase in daily average of 1877 over 1875 is 12 per 
cent.; increase in cost of instruction, 17°5 per cent. 

That pretty Swiss schoolhouse which attracted so much at- 
tention at the Philadelphia Centennial, is to figure as a res- 
taurant in New York Central Park, hereafter. 

There are in Pennsylvania 2,145 school districts; 17,185 
schools, 90 superintendents, 20,652 teachers, and 907,412 stu- 
dents. The total amount expended for educational purposes, 
during the past year, was $8,964,036.14, — the State contribu- 
ting $1,000,000 of this amount. The school property in the 
State is valued at $25,460,761.75. The increase in the number 
of schools has been 619, and teachers 460. Average salaries of 
male teachers, $37, and of females $30. 

The salaries of Philadelphia teachers have been reduced 10 
per cent., making a saving of $126,374 per year. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A MANUAL oF ELocuTiIon, for Class and Private Instruction. 
By Mrs. D. M. Warren, late teacher of Elocution in Vassar 
College. Revised and enlarged. Philadelphia: W. S. For- 
tescue & Co., 811 Arch street. Price 50 cents. 


With great appropriateness, Mrs. Warren dedicates this use- 
ful little volume to her uncle, the late Prof. William Russell, 
whose practical work and instructions in elocution, in the 
teachers’ institutes,and normal schools of New England, will 
be gratefully remembered by hundreds interested in this noble 
art. The design of this Manual is to furnish the principles of 
elocution and illustrate them, in a comprehensive and practical 
form. It is adapted to all grades of school. 

Part I. embraces the principles necessary to Mechanical 
Voice-Training and Intelligible Reading. Part IT. illustrates 
the principles of Expressive Reading, which, in its highest 
sense, implies, on the part of the reader, intellectual develop- 
ment and innate emotional power. The mechanical drill is 
designed to develop taste in regard to expressive tone, and 
may be appropriately introduced to students of various grades. 

The selections under Emotional Analysis are designed as 
tests of the student’s ability to determine the feeling embodied 
in written language, and to apply correct elements of expres- 
sion in the reading. This Manual may be used with any 
Reader which the student or teacher may select. 


UNTVERSE OF LANGUAGE, Uniform Notation and Classifica- 
tion of Vowels: Adapted to all Languages. By the late 
George Watson. Edited with preliminary essays and treatise 
on the Spelling Reform, by his daughter, E.H. W. Pp. 344, 
12mo. New York: The Authors’ Publishing Co. ; 1878. 
For sale by W. B. Clarke, 340 Washington street, Boston. 


At the outset we have to confess our failure to see the pro- 
priety of the general title of this book. And the fitness of the 
leading caption, The Structure of Language, of Mr. Watson’s 
part, is in still deeper obscurity. He considers the vowels “ the 
vital part of language, and the consonants the frame-work 
which holds and modifies them, and through which are rung 
upon them the ten thousand changes by which we express and 
communicate our thoughts.’’ But,—to pass over the accepted 
view that consonants are the significant elements of words, 
and not to take into account what may be properly called “ the 
structure of language,’’ — Mr. Watson has nothing to say of 
this ‘‘frame-work”’ of consonants. He finds in the English 
speech eight primary simple vowel sounds, six compound vowel 
sounds, and nine secondary vowel sounds. To these twenty- 
three sounds he assigns a numeral notation, as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
urn ale eel lone tube tall tare turn et 
ask at ell on pill told have tun in 


use boil loud we yarn 

He adds: “‘To so few simple heads, primitive, secondary, 
and compound, may be referred and reduced, in all their com- 
binations, the vowel sounds in the tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of words and syllables of the above, and, it may be, of 
all other languages”’ 

“The above languages”’ are the English, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. The above is the substance of Mr. 
Watson’s Structure of Language. 

A system of notation like this may be of service to a limited 
extent ; but it is easily abused so as to obstruct accurate 
knowledge of the right pronunciation of a foreign tongue. In 
many cases it would indicate only an approximate sound; and 
in not a few, if this system should be taken, it would be far 
out of the way. We should be surprised if three linguists of 
scholarly attainments and discriminating ears could be found 
to accept this system. 

The mode of notation is not original with Mr. Watson. A 
noteworthy example of the application of this method of no- 
tation may be seen in Pronouncing Reading Book of the French 
Language, by E. Arnould. 8vo; Boston: 1857. 

Mr. Watson’s closing section treats of the simplification of 


the orthegraphy of cultivated languages, which he regards as 
practical only in a slight degree. 

His daughter, in the third part of the book, treats of “the 
spelling reform,” chiefly presenting objections, most of them 
valid, some potential, and some of little weight; all, such as 
lie on the surface. 

Miss Watson’s preliminary essays are entitled,—I. Origin of 
Language; II. Unity and Diversity of Speech; III. Use and 
Value of a Uniform Notation; IV. Alphabets, Natural and 
Written ; V. System of Consonants; VI. Vowel Systems. 
They are trustworthy in themain; and may be read with profit 
by those who desire only a mere sketch of views and facts; 
though a writer whose knowledge is little more than could be 
obtained by cramming for the occasion, may not command full 
confidence, Essay I. is nearly in harmony with Max Miiller’s 
views, and is expressed #n considerable part in his words. It 
also contains interesting extracts from other authors. Essay 
II. has various statements showing that diversity of language 
is not inconsistent with unity of origin. The contents of the 
other essays are suggested by their captions. 

Apparently la raison d’étre of the entire work, of which 
Miss Watson wrote more than two-thirds, was to give “ the 
spelling reform ”’ its quietus. How far it ought to be success- 
ful in this, the public are invited to examine for themselves, 


New AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
Longley, author and publisher. Cincinnati, O.; 1 


In these days of the telegraph and telephone, it would be 
useless to present any argument in favor of learning phonog- 
raphy. There is no one accomplishment that will save more 
time to the busy teacher, or be the source of so much comfort, 
as to be able to write rapidly in short-hand. Pitman’s Manual 
is a most excellent book, but it really needs an introductory 
manual, giving full explanations of the phonograpic princi 
ples; such a book we have before us in Longley’s American 
Manual of Phonography. Itisin every way admirably adapted 
for the beginner, especially if he has no teacher, and should be 
mastered, and then followed by a thorough study of Pitman’s 
Manual and Reporter’s Companion. The publisher has issued 
the book in a neat and attractive style. 


THe TRUE ORDER OF Stupres. By Thomas Hill, D.D., 
ex-President of Harvard fern mi author of Geometry 
and Faith, etc. Revised edition. ew York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price $1.00. 


This is a book that should be thoughtfully studied by every 
one who undertakes the great work of education. It contains 
more wise thought on the order of the development of the 
human mind than has appeared on the same number of printed 
pages since the days of Lord Bacon. We do not pretend that 
all of its teachings are in harmony with the demands of our 
best educators of to-day, but we do claim that it will do all 
good to study carefully Dr. Hill’s little book. No teacher can 
afford to be without it. 


Pror. W. H. Nivzs, of the Institute of Technology, Boston, 
has prepared a course of lectures on ‘‘ The Elements of Natu- 
ral Scenery,’”’ such as mountains, valleys, glaciers, and lakes, 
the most conspicuous features of the surface of the earth. 
Their great variety of form, surface, color, and structure, their 
geological origin and their geographical relations, are presented 
in these lectures in a manner adapted to the comprehension 
and entertainment of all classes of intelligent hearers. Each 
lecture is complete in itself, and gives the combined results of 
scientific, artistic, and wsthetic study of some prominent fea- 
ture of the earth. Hence all lovers of fine scenery, as well as 
artists and students of nature, will be interested and instructed. 

While scientific information is a prominent feature of these 
lectures, special thought has been given to make them of value 
to those interested in art, and the best landscapes in the Eu- 
ropean Art-Museums have been studied with special reference 
to this purpose. Several hundred stereopticon views, the best 
to be obtained in Europe and America, represent the finest 
scenery of all countries. These comprise choice selections of 
Scottish, English, Irish, Norwegian, German, Swiss, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Egyptian, and Asiatic scenery, to- 
gether with a large series of American landscapes, including 
many new views taken by the United States Geographical Sur- 
veys. All of these have been carefully selected or specially 
prepared for this course. A series of finely-colored views has 
been designed and painted for the purpose of illustrating the 
relations of color to form, texture, and composition. 

Although these lectures are so copiously illustrated, they will 
never become mere exhibitions, for the views will be used as 
subjects of study, and as the best method for giving the hearer 
correct conceptions of those regions to which his attention is 
called. The world’s representatives of the different kinds of 
mountains, lakes, etc., have been carefully chosen, with the 
belief that good descriptions, excellent illustrations, and clear 
explanations of these selected types of natural beauty and 
grandeur will prove instructive and attractive to all. 

Professor Niles will give one of the finest of this course of 
lectures, on ‘(Mountain Summits and Scenery,”’ on Wednes- 
day evening, July 10, at the meeting of the American In- 


stitute, at the White Mountains. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE call special attention to the Premiums 
we are offering for subscribers to The Journal. 


On the first page of Toe JouRNAL, this 
week, will be found the announcement of Har- 
vard University for Summer Instruction in 
Science, for 1878, for teachers and other adults. 
There will be five courses, each course to 
last six weeks, as follows: (1) General Chem- 
istry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. C. F. 
Mabery; (2) Quantitative Analysis and Chem- 
ical Technology, by Mr. H. B. Hodges; (3) De- 
terminative Mineralogy, by Mr. W. H. Mel- 
ville; (4) Phzenogamic Botany, by Prof. George 


L. Goodale; (5) Geology, by Prof. N. S. Sha- 
ler. The libraries, laboratories, collections in 
the museum, and other facilities for illustrat- 
ing the sciences, make these sessions of the 
greatest interest to students. 


Iw another column will be found the adver- 
tisement of a ‘“‘ Chemical Set,”’ sold at the very 
low price of twenty dollars. We took occasion 
in a January number to make mention of this 
set as covering a want long felt by those teach- 
ers who have attempted to teach chemistry 
theoretically. The apparatus is not of the 
“toy order,”’ but is such as is used in the 
largest laboratories, and would cost, by itself, 
more than the price of the whole set. Mr. N. 
H. Edgerton, of Philadelphia, a gentleman 
well known as the leading manufacturer of 
scientific apparatus in this country, is the 
maker of this set, and his efforts to place the 
means of the practical prosecution of a study 
so important as chemistry is should be encour- 
aged. Mr, Philbrick, the late able superintend- 
entof the public schools of Boston, took one of 
these sets to the Paris Exhibition with him. 


THE approach of the warm weather reminds 
our readers that the refrigerator will soon be 
needed in every household. The refrigerator, 
as commonly made, produces in the deposit 
chamber a low degree of temperature of closely 
confined air, which, being necessarily damp, 
facilitates the rapid decay of the articles placed 
in the food chamber. It has been the aim of 
the Boston Scientific Refrigerator Company 
to furnish a refrigerator, after twelve years of 
practical experience, which would obviate the 
defect, and cause a strong current of cold dry 
air to pass continually through the food cham- 
ber, and thus secure perfect cleanliness and 
sweetness, We advise those desiring to pur- 
chase a new refrigerator to visit the factory of 
this Company, 399 Albany street, Boston, and 
examine, for themselves, the application’of a 
scientific principal for this purpose. The testi- 
mony in commendation of the success of this 
Company is conclusive in favor of this refrig- 
erator. 


for nervous sufferers, and those who 


Happy 
and quacked. Pulvermacher’s. 


have 
Electric Belts effectua. 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 

Address PULVER- 


eure premature debility, weak- | 


worth thousands, 


mailed 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 126 zz 


Iowa.—Prof. Henry Cohn, and Mrs. L. A, 
Cohn, his accomplished lady and fellow-teach- 
er at Boston and Cambridge, Mass., purpose in 
July to open a Normal “Summer School of 
Languages,’”’ at Grinnell, the seat of Iowa Col- 
lege. It will be like Dr. Sauveur’s Amherst 
Summer School, open the same day (July 9), 
use the same methods, and continue just as 


long ; viz., six weeks. There is not a more 
beautiful town in that great central prairie 
State than Grinnell, though it has not the 
mountain and forest scenery of Amherst. It 
was settled largely by New-Englanders, who 
still give it a strongly-marked character for in- 
telligenee, good order, temperance, and re- 
ligion ; and a college of the New- England 
stamp gives it a spirit of studiousness and 
quiet. It is central in the State, moreover, at 
the intersection of the Central Railroad of 
Iowa, and the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pa- 
cific Railroad. Professor and Mme. Cohn will 
have ample assistance; and as they instruct 
children and young persons as well as teachers, 
much interest is felt in normal and student 
circles in Iowa and neighboring States. 


DIRECTORY. 
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Schools, 
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INCKNEY’S U. 8. SCHOOL 


AND COLLEG 


DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 


free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent ——_ 
ce 


To all others, 50 cents. 
of the NATIONAL and 
Hawley St., Boston.) 


Copies to be had at the O 
EW-ENGLAND 16 


COLLEGES 


ear opened Sept. 20. Entrance 


logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, 


sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. 


examinations Sept. 

the Clas- 
‘or cata- 

-D., Prest. 82 
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Schools. Open to both sexes. 
R. D, PATTEN, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. yy ss Colleges and 
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OWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. 
mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session be- 
Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS. 


Com- 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili. 
Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A fi 
G tx. Tst-class 


School for both sexes. ‘ 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute. a,j 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. 
G comm East Greenwich, R. I. aa” 


INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for Gelitep or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ, F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, W 
H Mass, C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. — 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 

class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 
IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Pre for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Addreas G. H, Corrin, Princ. 


Champaign, Ill, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
J. M. Greeory, LL.D., 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


etc., address the President, Gxo. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 


F. MaGouwn, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. 


ULBERT. 


COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


For cata- 


The University has now the fo 


.D., Chancellor. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, jN. Y. 
lowing departments in 

ne College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Ha 
L Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 


ven, D.D., 


Dean. College of Fine Arts—G.F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 


HAVEN, Chancellor. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 


and Scientific. 


Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 


Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other app 


liances ample for all 


uirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 


gent students. 


For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, | 


shire Co., Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Re 
Post uate course (for 


lar course two years. 
egree of D.C. L.), two 


all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 


Prof. 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 
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PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLYEGIATE A 
NIC INSTITU 


ND POLYTECH- 


Scientific Department. Ad- 


ess D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y 


. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address 


Prof. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
has superior for Classical and Scientific 
Apply toH. T. FULLER, Principal, 70 zz 


Wt CHESTER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Summer Instruction in Science, Art, and Literature. 
Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 


FACULTY: 
PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, 


Elocution. 
PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 
Natural History and Botany. 
PROF. CHAS. M. CARTER, of Mass. Nor. Art School 
Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Philology. 
Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, Physiology, English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by specialists in their several departments. 
Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
$35. For circulars, and rooms, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, 
166 1 West Chester, Penn. 


Wsents ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


dents for Mass, Inst. of Technolo: and othe 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, Mass. 
This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Piers Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
in charge of each De mt. Address, for cat- 

alogue, ete., Rey. N, FELLOWS, A.M., Principal. 


Werghis eauin ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


ughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
- LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


[ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical tution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Entrance examinations June 3 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


and 4. 


8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘“‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 
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BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 

Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 

Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


National and New-Eng, Journals of Education, 


VALUABLE FOR EVERYBODY: 


A New Work which should be in the 
hands of every Teacher in the land, 


GLEANINGS 


FROM THE 


HARVEST- FIELDS 
LITERATURE, 


AS A GIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The title is very attractive, but the book is 
invaluable. It contains 864 pages 8vo, beau- 
tifully printed on nice paper, with red -line 
margins, and contains 


A MASS OF INFORMATION 
which can be used daily 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The Retail Price of the Work was 


$5.00. FIVE DOLLARS. $5.00. 


We are now enabled to give it to any person 
who will send us the names o 


TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, with $6.50. 
Sent by mail, postage paid (50 cts.) 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Pudlisher 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Pex. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
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OF NEW YORK, 
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on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 


Address Prof. C. O. THomPpson, Worcester, Mass, 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ACADEM Y, Bradford, Mass. The old-| 


est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, 


Franklin, Mass. 


For YouneG LApDIEs. 


Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, For 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. Gr 
pal, Boston, Mass. 


Young Ladies. 
0. GANNETT, Prin- 
51 zz 


SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
_ Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


46 22 


location and 


unds, Literary 
tages superior. 


ev. C. V. SPEAR, 


MBexs WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


and artistic advan- 


Principal, 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
12 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 


LLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, a Ms 


M. HASKELL, Princ. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6, 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 


106 zz 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 


8 for College in the 


most thorough manner. AddressW. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, Bar 


re, Vt., has two departm 
Classical and Scientific. 5 ; 8. SPAULDING, Prine. 


ents, 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvID McCLuRE, Ph.D., Princ. 


to twenty-one years o 
in all 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
age. Special students received 

ions of Upper Department. 11 


Cin UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 


Well endowed, thorough, pleasant 
address J. T. 


ARDS, 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph 


N. Y. 
and homelike. For 
D.D., Prine. 8222 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue -or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


= STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For cireulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
on 1 
Address E. H. Principal, 55 zz 


NA LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 
sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. Snyder, Prof. W. 
- Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectwres.—Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00, Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


VIDENCE, R. I. 
gular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 


Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878, For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Principal.’ 54 zz 


gn TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sezes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLEeM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
or exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scort. 133 


‘KINDERGARTENS. 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 


TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Pri , or, H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 2 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAININ G-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Ni y— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kinder, Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 

NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW =o. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. H. 

Miss E. M. COR, Principal. 

Normal Scheel for Methers and Teachers 

reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 

4P.M., at Educational Parlor and Depot for 

American Kindergarfen Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 

red to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
Prd Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
or upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
= "Music feuder mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis spon Music 


led tpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
to WM BONER & CO. Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 


~ HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


‘s Manual of Secial Science, 
Unity of Law, 

Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 
smith’s Manual ef Political Economy, 
syme’s Industrial Science, 

Wilson's Political Economy, 1.50 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 


BOYS, GIRLS, EVERYBODY. 


The Latest Novelty: Shadow Transformations. 
mail, 30 conte: a with the wonderful game 


$2.25 
3.50 
10.00 
1,25 
2.00 


Carey 
Carey’ 


of WORDS Axb SENTENCES, 00 cents, All denom!- 
‘ostage Sta: a 
nations F) MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
159 Springfield, Mass. 


~ New and Valuable Text-Books. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors, 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ 1.25 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 
Editions will be issued in June. 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, 8.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts, 

Exanination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds = annexed. 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 

W. Ss. FORTESCUE & CO. 


166 tf 811 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 
Menday Club Ser m 48 Concise Discourses. 

12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 . $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rey. WILL 

C. Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teach- 

er. 1, State and the Sabbath; 2. 8S and the 


Church; 3. State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 
' State Institutions. 400 es. $1.50. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 zz 


KELLY, PIET & CO., 
174 W. Baltimore St., BALTIMORE, Md. 
Creery’s Catechism of United States ey et 
with Questiens on the Constitution of the Uni 
States. By Prof. Wm. R. Creery, A.M., City Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore. Illus., 50c. 
School History of Maryland. Illus. Prepared 
by Wm. Hand Browne and J. Thomas Scharf, two 
— well known for Lode 2A and historical at- 
inments. The work is fully illustrated with por- 
ae scenes of historical events, and maps. 12mo, 


Book. 
Arith- 


Creery’s Primary School Spelling - 
With Exercises in the Elementary Rules of 
metic. Illustrated. 35 cents. 


Creery’s Grammar School 8S 
containing Derivative Words, 
formation. 60 cents. 


Catecismo Historice; 0 com 
para instruction de los 
cents. 


Elementos de Gramatica Castellana. Par D. 
Diego Narciso Herranz Y. Quiros, 32mo, boards, 20c. 


El Amigo de Los Nines. 25 cents. 
Send for our full catalogue. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
Gold and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 


Book; 
for their 


ndia de la historia 
inos, Fleury. 18mo. 
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Tender and True. 16mo. $1.25. 
Petite’s Wand of Lilies.~16mo, $1.25. 
His Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
The Crown Prince and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 
cl. 80 cents. 
The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 
Send for Catalogue. 149 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
ROBERT HOUDIN'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


The Secrets of Magic; or How 
to B Wizard. By Robert Houdin. Trans- 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for re , supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefull ed in 

le, and containing 16 handsome, well-fil pages, is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
already awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 


a year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. ae 
for a3-cent stamp. Address L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


FASHIONABLE CABDS, no two alike, 
with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


10 cents, post- ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
139 I. , Nassau, N. ¥. 


25 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopDARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . . . . - $2.00, 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
maetics: Three Books on the GRuBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 
Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual 5.00 
Wei«bach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis &.75 
Douglass rescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


Millions of Music Books 


Selected from the following 


SPLENDID LIST FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


ARE IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! Every one of 
these books has won wide ae yee and each book 
has advan peculiar to itself, and not to be found in 
any other. apereteetene and all interested are in- 
vited to send for specimen pages of any book, or all, 
with full particulars. 


“ WELCOME TIDINGS,” 
“GOSPEL SONGS,” | “ SUNSHINE,” 


By P. P. BLISS. 


‘Every Sabbath,” 
By T. C. ANE, 


Single copies on receipt of 35 cts. 


‘So of Love,” 
By Hi. R. PALMER, | 


Each, 3.60 a dozen. 


EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER 
Should Subscribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Two dollars’ worth of music in every number, besides 
reading-matter, stories, sketches, etc., by best writers. 
Every subscriber receives a valuable premium ree. 
$1.50 a year. Send stamp for full particulars. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

165e0ow CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


FIVE CENTURIES. 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ries’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Meyers, Creston, Jowa. 


Send 25 Cents for a copy to 
FRANCIS B, SNOW, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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NEW PLAYS. 


“Tf the succeeding numbers are as as the first, we 
predict for them a large demand.” —Nat. Teach. Monthly. 

Suitable for School exhibitions and amateur enter- 
tainments. No scenery required. These plays are pure 
in tone and language. They are keenly interesting, and 
take well. “Odds with the Enemy,’ “Seth Green- 
back,” and “The Sparkling Cup” (temperance), dramas. 
* Initiating a Granger,” “ Wanted : A Correspondent,” 


and “A Family Strike,”—farces; 15 cts. each. Send 
for descriptive circulars, T. S. DENNISON 
149e0w DeKalb, DeKalb Co., 


Standard British Poets, 


Comprising in all 16 Volumes LARGE 16M0, printed on 
fine TINTED PAPER, attractively bound in Gilt and 
Black, uniform style. The list is as follows: 


BURNS: 1 vol., 522 pp. 
BYRON: 1 vol., pp. 
CAMPBELL; 1 vol., 386 pp. 
COWPER: 1 vol., 
COLERIDGE: 1 vol., pp. - 
CRABBE; 1 vol., 540 pp. 
GOLDSMITH; 1 vol., 552 pp. 
MRS. HEMANS: 1 vol., 394 pp. 
THOMAS HOOD: 1 vol., 474 pp. 
MILTON; 1 vol., 552 pp. 
MOORE: 1 vol., 420 pp. 
OSSIAN: 1 vol., 4 pp. 
POPE: 1 vol., 512 pp. 
SCOTT: 1 vol., RR: 
WORDSWORTH: 1 vol., 539 pp. 
TENNYSON: 1 vol., 744 pp. 


Cloth, plain edges $1.00, gilt edges $1.25. 
Or put up in sets in a neat box, 18 vols.; Pirin $16.00, 
Gilt edge $20.00. . 

The extremely low price of this edition and the popu- 
lar style of binding render them suitable for Scheel, 
College, and Private Libraries, Prizes, &c., 
and present an opportunity to obtain a choice collec- 
tion of STANDARD Poets in durable form at a very 
small outlay. For sale by all Booksellers, or sent free 
upon receipt of price. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Favorite Poems. 


16 mo, Tinted Paper, Gilt and Black Stamp, 456 pages, 
Plain edge $1.00, Gilt edge $1.25. 
In uniform style with our series of BRITISH POETS. 


This collection comprises a large number of the Fa- 
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Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored, 


The Museum of Natural History, 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


(From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geology and Pa- 
lwontology in Columbia College, New York.) 
“Messrs. Virtue & YorstTon—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work Iam much 
og ope Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 
be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 
the Zoblogy of America will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.”’ 
[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
institute, New Forks 
* The movement is a good one, an good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 
(From. J.J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
versity of the ‘City of New York.) 
“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 
(From J. W. DicKINson, Secretary 
cation, Commonwealth 
ra istory is pted 
pose for which it is designed.” 


(From E. 8. BASTIN, Professor 


‘useum 
to accomplish the pur- 


Physical Science 
University of Ch 


“The eminent names that com its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work be scien- 
titically accurate.” 


{ From W. H. Daty Pa.) 
“I cordially recommend the book the public in 


(ci”~ Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
165 tf 12 Dey St., N. W. City. 


AGENTS WANTED, FOR THE BOOK THAT SELLS! 
HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim full of the choicest reading in the En- 
glish language. Bright and Cheerful throughout. Wise 
counsel and rare entertainment for old and young. In 
everything it is varied, pleasant, suggestive, truthful. 
A book to create and refine taste, to Head and Heart 
at the same time, Rare chance for men and women to 
make money. Address J. C. McCURDY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 165 eow zz 


vorite Poems of the English language, giving choi 

selections from the writings of Chaucer, Spenser, and 
others of earlier times,as well as most of the Popular 
Writers of the present day, including also a few trans- 
lations from the French and German, and will be found 
a valuable addition to our series of the BRITISH PoETs. 


in 


reparation, SHAKSPEARE,.” 
vol., 


THOS. Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
163 c eow 744 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Just 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } aenchers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, —_ privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love o seprememen ” of the aver- 

e scholar. It gives equal chance to every grade of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


To all who Gonduct Examinations. 


The Regents’ Questions Complete, with Keys, a handsome Volume of 298 
pages, price $2.00, contains the following: 


I. The Regents’ Questions in ARITHMETIC, from the beginning, SO? 


Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 


Il. The Regents’ Questions in CEOQCRAPHY, from the beginning, 9S4 


Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 


III The Regents’ Questions in CRAMMAR, from the beginning, 1776 
Questions, WITH ANSWERS; references for which are given to Brown’s Gram- 
mar, and cross-references to Murray, Greene, Clark, Kerl, Quackenbos, Weld and 
Quackenbos, Hart, Fowler, Swinton, Reed and Kellogg, and Whitney. 


IV. The Regents’ Questions in SPELLINC, from the beginning, 3400 
Words, 2400 of which are given in CHOICE SELECTIONS OF ENGLISH LIT- 


ERATURE, by italicising the words to be spelled. 


1@™ No single Volume of so much practical value as an aid to conducting 


Examinations, has ever been published. 
Copies sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, $2.00. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


im « “100 CHOICHK SELECTIONS,”’’ 


was issued April 1, 1878,— abounding in Oratory, Sentiment, Pathos, Burlesque, Wit, and Humor,— 
and adds another to this very popular and valuable Series of Speakers. Nothing repeated. 


= 


Price per Number, 30 cents. Mailed free. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price to 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE ROBINSONIAN CALENDAR, 
INTEREST AND AVERAGE TABLES, 
Approved and recommended by bank cashiers, account- 
ants, and business men generally. Send 50 cents for a 
copy. Canvassers wanted in every city of the U. 8. 

Address J. W, ROBINSON, Publisher, 


178 Congress Street, Boston. 
W In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
ante DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intre- 
duce New Illustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jami 
Henry, and Scott with the entire 


son, Fausset, Brown 
Text of the Bible. it is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 


mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 

class men. eo A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 

asalary. Corres Students, Teach- 
c. Address A. 


ers, Deere . WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 61 tf 
Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their s time to t advantage 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLDPE. 


DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE anpd SCIENCE. 1200 pages 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scho 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full 
NRY 8S. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, N. Y. City. 
ANTED—Ai all times, Mew or EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Encyc ia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprin i ‘o men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
or New Eng 


28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 
AMBERG’S 


Letter File 


Is the only File in the market which will put you in 
position to find any or all of the letters of any corre 
pondent, instantly and with less labor to produce suc 
a result than any other File now in use requires. 


No Binding, Folding, 
Writing, Dating, 
Numbering, Pasting, 
or any objectionable feature. 


We make 60 different sizes and styles of Cabinets for 
different requirements,—besides the ordinary 


“SELF-INDEXING” FILES. 
Sold by Stationers throughout the world. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


71 and 73 Lake Street, CHICAGO, 
59 Murray Street, NEW YORK, 


‘ence imvited 


rticulars of 


7 Queen Street, LONDON, ENG. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Pp 
thor ef “ Modern Magic.’’ Illustrated with diagrams 
and argo 19? . 145 
j 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Appleton’s Readers, ready March 1, 1878; 
READERS, by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis; Supt. 
Rickoff, of Cleve ,and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale 
College. New Features; Better Methods; Low ce 
If you want the best and cheapest books, pe sure and 
send for these. Already atontes for the State of Minn. 
Elementary; New American; History of 
HISTORY. the World; Willard’s Syno is of History 
by Di ms and Tables; Primers of History, &. 
i AGE. Picture-object_Language Lessons; Eng- 
LANG lish Grammar; Composition; Rhetoric; 
Primers of Literature, Philology, tudies in Bryant; 


Memory Gems, &c. 
Cornell’s Systematic, N. E. Edition; 


Pri fG maps; rawin 
Leading Text Books in poy of Study. 
Catalogues free. 

©. E. LANE, M.W.MEAZEN, | 
117 State St., Chicago, Il. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Great Success ! 
THE 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 
Parts 1, 2,3. 

ALSO PARTS 2 AND 3, BouND TOGETHER. 
The Series Complete in JUNE, 1877, and 
over 30,000 in use MARCH 1878. 
THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 


@~ Send for Special Circulars about them. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


ectel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessens in Eng- 


lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Batchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene 
Menderson’s ‘Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
ABRAM BROWN, * T. T. BAILEY, Agit., 

56 Madison St., 23 Franklin St. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 623 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pen. 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Labbertons Historical Series. 

's glish Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl'’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, 9 Rs 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
6@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene's Grammars. 

Greene's Language Series. 


Catal free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exc for old Books in use. 


F. C. ROBERTSON, New-England dgent, 
W. iH. WHITNEY 39 Brattle St., BOS ° 
142 Grand St., N. Y. : 


FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 

PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
Publishers of 17 W. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA, 


tienee. By - D. 38. Gregory, D.D., Professor 

of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the Universi 
of Wooster, Ohio. Price $1.20.) 


Groesbeck’s Practical Book-keeping ((ol/ege 
Edition). Single and Double Entry. id individ- 


uals and partnerships. As practiced in 
business houses. Price 


NOYES, SNOW & OO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 

And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 

A Job Lot of Nore Pargn, good quality, $1 per ream. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of _ 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Prof. E. A. Andrew» Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbeok of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdech’s Vocal Culture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to gs 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


[IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't, 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
** Convenient, Accurate, and Inexpensive.”’ 
The HISTORICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL 


By ALFRED WAITES. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS., Jan. 28, 1878. 

I have examined Waite'’s Historical Student's Man- 
ual, and take pleasure in expressing cordial approval 
of the book. It is convenient, accurate, and inexpen- 
sive, and ought to be extensively used, not only by 
private students, but as a book of reference in schools. 
E. H. RUSSELL. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklia Street, BOSTON. 


LAN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Rosceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. ~ 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


n @ series 0 ographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, Goth... $1.75. 


of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the — 45 the Christian Era till the 
Present ey ae . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


Pre Bono Publice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Maltam in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Pius Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


Svo, 
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NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 
NEW FEA , NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, . NEW DEPARTURE, 


New Developments. 


Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 
H.W. ELLSWORTH, PusBLisHER, 
Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 


155 134% BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON. 


Price for Introduction, . . + #5 Ct® | @uarte Dictionary. Llustrated. Sheep. $10.00 

Price for Exchange, . . . . » 37 Cts. | Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 

Academic Dictionary. Llus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 

Harper's School Geography. Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 

NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 

Price for Introduction, . . . 94cts. |Primary Dictionary. Illus. 16mo. .60 

Price for Exchange, .. . . . 75 cts. Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 

For copies for examination, and supplies for intro-| full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 

duction, address A. c. STOCKIN, above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 

: Agent for New England tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 

+ 104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. | far the cheapest Dictionaries of our ‘ 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., | POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 

Publishers of 53 John St. New York, 


Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited, 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston, 


L. PRANG & C0., 
Art EpvucaTIonAL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by ProF. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of a schools, drawing classes, and schools of 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 155 zz 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 


tudents. 
1.00 and $1.25 


(3 vols. ready $ 

Putnam’s s of Atlases (14 vols.), 75ce. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ -75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.60 
Putnam’s World’s 3. Contin, to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. o, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Cl - Per vol., 


50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and 
Mechanics and Steam Engi 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON’S NEW READERS, 


Full of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 

Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 

Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Leossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 

Heocker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

HMaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 Bast 12th Street, New York, 


Want ts everywhere for the sale of the fol 
vol, 1000 


Our First Hundred Years. . TH. $5.00 
All Round the World. 606 pp. 1000 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. os 3. 


500 


Wenders of the World. 1000 Tilus., 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. DEEMS. 8vo, 700 pp. 4.00 
dn omes of the Presidents. From 


the 
Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


WaLtours NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1,5 cts.; No. 2,4.cts. Samples sent on appli. 

Address TH wiley 


TAINTOR BROS., 


758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin 
By Geo 


& CO, 


y rge . 
The Analytical Beaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartle Scheol Records. 
y J.D. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Werd Speller. 
Ellswert tem o enma a 
keepin H. W. Elisworth. 
For full list, an culars, address the Publishers; 
or WM, WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. A. B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Princ. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of tw: years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular 
and end them not well adapted for the parpese. Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 


to make arrange 

just issued a new edition, 
or work. Educators desiring a working text- 
book on the'subject of Book-keeping, from 
aging techni es and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary omy will do well to exam- 
ine thie work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 
67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
Boston 


160 23 Hawley Street, 


“t/ UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Maury’s Geo phies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, gebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnsten & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 


1, NORTON’S CHEMISTRY, 

The Elements of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “‘ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “‘ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

PricE.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
corres — old 65 cents; Single 
Copy mail, , for examination with a 
to first troduction, 90 cents, 


Il, BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
French. B B. 


Enma 
rench in Bartholomew's 
School, Cincinnati. ~ 12mo, cloth, 108 pp, 

Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations, 
PrRIcE.—For first introduction into schools, 43-eents; 
for first introduction into schools in ex for the 

, , for on a 
to first troduction: 43 cents, 


(@~ Descriptive Circulars on Application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
M. W. TEWKESBURY, N. EZ. Agent, 3 School St.,Boston. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF | ARITHMETICS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic ; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, of 


English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 
Also, The Mietri 


c System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 


W. J. WIDDLETON. 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. Arran for 
Book. From the latest revised En tion. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White's Student's holegy. 12mo. $1.25. 
Ceonnington’s Aneid of Vi I. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. oth, 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Trew Gow, 
Sp. Cor. Lond, Daily Ii, 1.75 
nd ite Kind Diseases. 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. , ete. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnsons Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


WANTED Salesmen, Salesmen. Ready 
“ American Housekeeper’s Scale.” Henry W: 

Beecher’s Christian Union says: “ The most convenient 
scale we have yet seen for housekeepers, and ts are 
having — success in selling it.” Agents West are 
making $16 a day. Send $1.50 for sample, and secure 


General Trade Agents, 
147 tf 239 & 41 CHAMBERS ST., N.Y. . 


OMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Ha: 
Street, Boston. 355 


territory at once; circulars for stamp. Address W. H. 
THOMPSON & CO., 235 Washington St., 166 b 
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